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PROTECTIVE COLORING 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 

He threaded his way through the aisle to the front of the trolley. 
His back proclaimed: “Don’t dare say I look like a poet!” 
The soft control of his sauntering step proclaimed it. 
(A poet might have hippety-hopped or strutted. ) 
The well-pressed suit and the hands in the pockets proclaimed it. 
(A poet’s suit would have bagged, his hands orated. ) 
The curls, cropped close, severely brushed, proclaimed it. 
(Where were the locks of Shelley, Byron’s necktie? ) 
The back, the set of the shoulders, warned quite plainly: 
“Don’t notice me. Don’t dare think I look like a poet!” 


Warily he eased himself about-face 
—Ah, very well-bred—to look at some girl he’d noticed, 
Unconscious of other eyes that analyzed him. 


And O, he looked to me exactly the poet! 

Eyes hazel as any faun’s were wide and curious 

As Pan’s eyes used to be when Pan was youthful. 
(For Pan’s eyes took their cynical upward tilt 
After he’d learned the ways of mankind better. ) 
The Grecian poise of the head looked like a poet’s— 
Tranquillity there, but a solvent for his emotion. 


O World, don’t force his notes to pace too primly, 
But let them move with a rush or an eager stride 
Or tenderly tread, as one near a sleeping baby. 
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O World, don’t crop his songs as close as his curls, 





But let them ripple, and even tousle a little. | 
O World, keep unsneering warmth in his querying eyes. 
Don’t notice him overmuch, World. Leave him a poet! 

FRUSTRATION 

RUSSELL F. SPEIRS ) 


Into her dream slipped words like stroboscopic, 
Kinetic energy, and solenoids. 
But in that dream, upon another topic 
He lectured, and his words were asteroids. 


The pale young man who stood before the class 
And nervousy explained electrostatic 

Wondered if she could mend her ways and pass, 
And cease to be so vacantiy ecstatic. 


Her lips were like ripe cherries, and she knew 

That they could lure as many moon-struck boys 
As all the cherry trees that ever grew 

Had lured small birds away from skiey joys. 


She knew of an old twisted tree that seemed 
A harp whose only player was the wind. 
And while he lectured aridly, she dreamed 
That he . . . . She noticed how his hair had thinned. 


He wondered if her straying thoughts would ever 

(Her thoughts were now of stars and high blue skies ) 
Master those principles about the lever. 

He shook his head at dreams within her eyes. 


She wondered if, with wine upon his lips 
And vine-leaves in his hair . . . . And then an end 

Came of her wondering. His eyes were whips! 

He stood, a thing her dreams could never mend. 
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PARIS 


PARIS 
AUGUST H. MASON 


The city of lights is darkened. 

Lines of purple mansards 

Stretching riverward from St. Germain 
Are memories of the twilight now. 

Within the iron close of Luxembourg 

Grey queens of France move specter-proud 
Along the aisles 

Where children played by day. 


The city of lights is darkened. 

Emerald and ruby stars 

Now mark the unaging bridge 

And multiply their weirdness 

In the mocking waters of the Seine. 
They were perhaps the magic mirror 
Wherein unlucky Villon’s frozen jade 
Beheld her fear; then tried within a porch 
To hide her tawdriness and her despair. 


The city of lights is darkened. 

Its gradual violin is still: 

And Lynford Hall who was my friend 

Is dead. Dead in his youth, 

The worshiper of Chartres, the lover 

Of topaz afternoons beside the Tuileries. 
But want had made my friend a crafty man: 
Last night he mocked the mocking waters 
That now no more reflect his iron smile. 
Tonight the city of lights is darkened . 

But I love it still. 








THE APPROACH TO LITERATURE 
A SERIES OF BRIEF PAPERS 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
THE DULL PATCHES 


Now and again we are offered tabloid versions of various great 


works of literature. Epics, huge novels, unwieldy histories, and the 


like, are cut and carved, and finally served up in the form of bright 
titbits. The cream of literature is neatly skimmed for you. Is this a 
good practice or a bad one? One of our best-known dramatic critics 
once declared, in my hearing, that it was a very good practice in- 
deed, and said there was not enough of it. 

He argued that we have not the time now, with so much to learn 
and enjoy, to do anything but make acquaintance with an author’s 
best things. (How is it that the more labor-saving, time-saving de- 
vices there are in the world, the less time we have?) Why should we 
waste our days plowing through an author’s dull or worthless patch- 
es? He did not hesitate to take Dickens himself as an example of an 
author who could be severely cut with advantage. If most of his 
novels were half their present size, he declared, it would be better 
for everybody. The time saved would enable us to make acquaint- 
ance with other writers, who might otherwise have to be neglected. 
Let us have the best of everybody! That was his argument. 

I hope that nobody who has the slightest pretensions to being a 
student of literature—and you can be a student of literature with- 
out having examinations to pass—will be taken in by this argument. 
I have no objection to anybody making a selection of titbits, char- 
acteristic or favorite passages (I have done it myself), so long as it 
is understood that such a selection is not offered as a substitute for 
the original works themselves. Volumes of this kind should be re- 
garded simply as bedside books, week-end companions, and so 
forth. 

It is probably true to say that most of us who go on rereading 
an author like Dickens take a fair amount of skipping exercise on 
the way. We may ignore whole chapters, having come to the con- 
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clusion that such chapters have nothing to tell us that we want to 
hear. But then we have already a solid acquaintance with the novels 
as a whole. And a reader new to the work would undoubtedly ar- 
rive at a better knowledge of Dickens by reading only three of the 
novels, but reading them from beginning to end, than he would by 
carefully going through a selection from them all, offered to him as 
“The Best Passages from Dickens’; I think the author himself, 
knowing the importance of design, proportion, contrast, light and 
shade, in his work, would be the first to admit this. 

Major works of literature are naturally of a considerable bulk 
or length. The Canterbury Tales, Paradise Lost, Don Juan, The 
Ring and the Book, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Tom Jones, Tris- 
tram Shandy, Sartor Resartus—to name the first that come to mind 
are works that make a substantial demand upon a reader’s time 
and attention. It is likely, too, that they will make an equal demand 
upon a reader’s patience. These things may be masterpieces, but 
that does not mean that they offer one long crescendo of excitement. 
They are, we might say, as large as life. They can be, in their own 
way, as overwhelming, terrible, beautiful, as life. And no doubt 
many readers have discovered that they can also be, in places, as 
dull as life. It would be interesting to know how many masterpieces 
have been set aside by men and women fully capable of enjoying 
them, simply because these impatient persons were shocked to find 
that a masterpiece is not all Alpine peaks, but has its flat places, in 
which nothing of much importance appears to be happening. 

To such readers the various potted versions must seem the work 
of a public benefactor. But in these potted versions, the actual mas- 
terpieces themselves are destroyed. It is as if you should visit a 
great man and find only his right leg or left ear on view. Somebody 
once boiled down the whole literature of the world into about a 
score of volumes. It says something for the good sense of the read- 
ing public that these absurd volumes are now a drug on the market, 
familiar, but unwelcome, guests at every second-hand bookseller’s. 

There can be no dodging. You must pay for size. In order to 
appreciate Gibbon’s great chronicle of the Roman Empire, its noble 
pageantry and the Atlantic roll of the narrative, you must settle 
down and go steadily through all those volumes of his. If you want 
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to enjoy properly the summits and intoxicating mountain air of lit- 
erature, you must be willing to plod up the lower slopes. If ever 
there was a superb artist in verse, determined to make the most of 
everything under his hand, it was Milton, yet even he could not 
create an epic consisting of nothing but enchanting situations and 
great lines. To a prosodist, there may not be a dull moment in 
Paradise Lost, but to most of us there are a good many. We find 
our way through patches of under-growth, cross little deserts, but 
then we have our reward, for soon the peaks shine before us and 
magical lights come flashing in the sky. We have seen everything 
in its right proportion. 

In his Canterbury Tales, Chaucer, that great and artful realist, 
tried to achieve the effect of actual life, and he did not hesitate to 
include among his tales stuff as tedious as the talk of a club bore. 
He went so far, being a humorist, as to make himself one of the 
worst offenders, in his account of Sir Thopas. But he does not al- 
low himself to go on too long. “No more of this for Goddes dig- 
nitee!”’ he is told, and the dull patch is over and we are the better 
for having had it there, as he himself knows perfectly well. We 
must not be afraid of the dull patches. 


DATES AND INFLUENCES 
Dates have their own importance in the history of literature, 
and influences cannot be ignored, but it is very easy to make too 
much of both of them. Once, many years ago, a young artist (we 
were both very young, very dogmatic, very ignorant) began to tell 
me all about literature. It was a way young artists had at that time. 
According to him the whole history of literature during the last 
hundred years or so was a very simple matter. Everything worth 
reading that had been produced during those years was the result of 
a chain of influences. A influenced B, who in his turn influenced C, 
and so on and so forth. My young friend reeled off the names— 
English, French, American, German—with the utmost glibness and 
it was obvious that it was not the first time he had brought out 
this list. 
There followed one of the most ferociously argumentative eve- 
nings I have ever spent. It began when I pointed out that he was 
talking bosh, that this was literature and not painting (in which di- 
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rect personal influences do seem to account for a great deal), that 
he had no proof that most of his writers had been so influenced. He 
had not read most of the authors he mentioned (neither had I, at 
that time, but I did not say so), and was without proofs, and such 
victory as there was belonged to me. Now, I have never seen in 
print such a monstrous chain of influences as this young gentleman 
invented, but, nevertheless, literary historians, especially those who 
compile short popular accounts of the matter, very frequently do 
talk in almost an equally foolish fashion. 

This is what happens. These historians of literature, faced 
with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
gaily begin a new chapter and head it “The Romantic Revival” or 
sometimes ‘The Romantic Revolt.” You gather that just as the 
people in France overthrew the monarchy and aristocracy, so the 
English poets of the Regency overthrew the eighteenth-century tra- 
dition of poetry. Moreover, it is pointed out that this romantic rev- 
olution was “foreshadowed,” and its leaders—Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and the rest—had certain eighteenth-century ‘“‘forerunners”’ 
—namely Burns and Blake and (sometimes) Cowper. It sounds 
well, and it makes literary history take on a dramatic and fateful 
appearance. But it is all very misleading. That word “forerunner,” 
for example. Authorship is not messiahship; prophecy does not en- 
ter into it; and it is ridiculous to give the impression that Burns and 
Blake were poetical John the Baptists. The dominating figure, sim- 
ply as an influence, among the Romantics is Coleridge, who really 
did influence all the major writers of his age, Wordsworth (whose 
theorizing was inspired by Coleridge), Shelley, Keats, even Byron 
and Scott, and Lamb and Hazlitt among the prose men. But how 
much did Coleridge owe to Burns, Blake, or Cowper? Little or 
nothing. 

Actually, as we know, Coleridge was inspired in youth by the 
sonnets, the very mediocre sonnets, of that eccentric clergyman 
Bowles, who is never mentioned as a “forerunner” or anything else. 
He was not influenced at all by Blake. The latter ought to have 
been influencing all these Romantics—years before they began, he 
had written poetry far more wildly romantic than theirs—but the 
fact remains that he did not influence any of them. Only one or two 
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of them knew of his existence, and they did not take him seriously. 
Blake himself denounced the poetry of Wordsworth because it 
seemed to him nature-worship, which in Blake’s theory of the uni- 
verse amounted to devil-worship. Hazlitt and Lamb seem to us the 
very pattern of Romantic critics, but both of them thought Shelley 
of no importance at all, a mere vaporer. To all foreigners, Byron is 
the great English Romantic figure and even to us he appears to be 
solidly set in the middle of the movement, yet Byron himself 
thought (or affected to think) very little of his famous contempo- 
raries, praised the eighteenth-century tradition and only such of 
his fellow poets—Rogers, Campbell, Crabbe—who were nearest in 
spirit to that tradition. Nearly all these great men were busy de- 
nouncing one another as political reactionaries or rebels, renegades 
or dangerous demagogues. Even Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, 
put forward in his famous preface, was challenged and adversely 
criticized by the one man who is above all considered to be his fel- 
low-revolutionary poet, namely, Coleridge. 

Yet one would think from the accounts of some literary his- 
torians, from those neat chapters on ‘““The Romantic Revival,” that 
all these poets and critics marched forward, so to speak, in a solid 
body, with the spectral Burns and the ghost of a younger Blake a 
little way in front, waving flags. One would imagine they all met 
once a month and passed resolutions, approving one another and 
condemning afresh the works of Dryden and Pope and Dr. John- 
son. Their names are all there on the same page or two, so they all 
seem to have been close together in life, happily theorizing together, 
like French artists in a cafe. That there are broad movements in 
literature, huge drifts this way and that, I do not deny, of course, 
but this business of dates and influences, so fascinating to the his- 
torian who wants to make a neat job of his work, can easily become 
an absurdity. It is worth remembering that history—whether of 
literature or anything else—is more or less the sort of thing that is 
taking place all around one. And it has happened more than once 
that friends of mine have been told by their reviewers that they are 
too much under the influence of older writers, when I have known 
definitely that my friends were totally unacquainted with the work 
of such older writers. If this is what happens in the green leaf, to- 
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day, what will happen in the dry, years hence. Therefore, I suggest 
that the literary historian who makes much of dates, influences, and 
movements should be received with a little healthy skepticism. 





WHAT WE REALLY SAY 
R. G. LOWREY 


Among consonant sounds in ordinary American speech, three 
nasal liquids occur. They are the final sounds in rum, run, and 
rung, represented in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association by m, n, and yn. In uttering any of them the air is forced 
out through the nose, the sounds differing from one another because 
of the different ways in which the air is prevented from escaping 
through the mouth. 

Utter the three sounds. You will find that in the first case the 
stoppage occurs at the lips; in the second it is produced by placing 
the tongue against the roots of the teeth, and in the third by placing 
the tongue against the palate. Thus it may be said that m is a front 
nasal liquid, and 9 is a back nasal liquid, because with m the stop- 
page occurs at the front of the mouth, and with » at the back of the 
mouth. 

Certainly as early as the eighteenth century a tendency to sub- 
stitute front for back nasals had appeared. The substitution of for 
1) seems to have become almost universal in England and is still con- 
sidered an evidence of smart pronunciation in that country, though 
in America pedagogical slavery to the written word has made this 
substitution one to be frowned upon by “‘nice’”’ speakers, no matter 
how frequently these same speakers may privately embrace it. The 
other substitutions, perhaps because they are less frequently heard, 
apparently have escaped the notice of the pedagogues. I cannot re- 
call ever having heard a teacher object to the use of m for n or for 
y. Yet these substitutions do occur, and sufficiently often and in 
sufficiently good company to justify the conclusion that they are 
not due to the ignorance or eccentricities of the speakers. 

What lover of Negro spirituals has not heard the refrain 

Heaven, heaven 
All them talking ’bout heaven 
Ain’t a going there? 
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And these lovers will recall that the singers substitute m for m and 
n for ) throughout the stanza except in the word ain’t. It is to be 
observed also that in the word heaven the v becomes b. In this word 
speakers who retain the v retain also the m; but when the 0 is used, 
the m is almost sure to follow. This fact suggests that after a con- 
sonant sound requiring the use of the lips for stopping the passage 
of the air, m (the front stop nasal liquid) is especially likely to be 
substituted for either of the other nasal liquids. 

That such is the case is suggested by the following quotations: 

“Tell me something interesting that has happened,’’ pronounced, 
“tel mi sampm Intrestin det hes hepmd.”” 

“Nothing more fortunate could happen,’”’ pronounced, “naéin 
mor forttunet kud hepm.”’ 

“There were eleven of them,” pronounced, ‘‘dza wa Ilebm abm.”’ 

“T have not heard,” pronounced, “ar hebm had.”’ 

“T got a seven,” pronounced, ‘“‘al gat a secbm.” (Golf, not dice.) 

The reader will no doubt think of other instances involving 
such words as open, often, ripen, captain, in which a consonant 
whose pronunciation involves the use of the lips or lip and teeth 
is followed by m or 9. Note, too, that before nasal liquids con- 
sonant sounds made by forcing the air through the upper teeth (like 
th, f, or v) are likely to become sounds requiring the temporary stop- 
page of the air with the lips (like }). For instance, “haven’t’’ be- 
comes “‘habm”’ and “of them’’ becomes ‘‘abm.”’ 

That such substitutions are not limited to the speech of the un- 
cultured is indicated by the sources of the quotations here cited. 
They were taken down verbatim from the conversation of a college 
president, a college dean, a congressman, the congressman’s secre- 
tary, and a college senior. A long list of equally respectable instances 
might easily have been secured from a great variety of sources, but 
the very facility with which they might have been gathered rendered 
their collection unnecessary. The reader is invited to collect them 
for himself. 

Americans are charged with being a lip-lazy people. No doubt 
this charge is justified. So were the English lip-lazy when they 
leveled and then lost the inflections of their mother tongue during 


‘For explanation of the phoenetic symbols, see the article “On Teaching Pro- 
nunciation”’ in the May, 1928, English Journal. 
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the Middle English period. For their laziness we are grateful. If we 
as school teachers are to oppose change in our American speech, let 
us base our opposition upon some more easily justified ground than 
fidelity to the printed word, or charges of lip-laziness. 





LAZARUS IN MODERN LITERATURE 
LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


What is the significance of death? This problem, recurring more 
or less frequently to every thoughtful individual, has been con- 
jured with by religious mystics, rationalistic philosophers, and ma- 
terialistic scientists. Their answers vary from the assurances of 
that faith which regards death as the gateway to a new and an 
eternal life—free from earthly ills and completely satisfying, or 
full of dreadful punishments for earthly sins—to that equally defi- 
nite acceptance of individual dissolution and merging with the 
physical universe—a phenomenon apparent to all, beyond which 
objective data is lacking. 

Literature offers no new theories in regard to death, but it does 
portray in concrete and artistic forms various philosophies and va- 
rious experiences and imaginings connected with death and a post- 
earthly existence. If one were to take out of literature all refer- 
ences to this problem of man’s mortality or immortality, there 
would remain untouched few of the world’s masterpieces and many 
of them would be completely eliminated. What lies beyond the 
grave has been a vital question in all ages. Many an ancient writer 
sent, in his imaginative narratives, living heroes to visit the realms 
beyond in order that they might return with messages of assurance, 
confirming the author’s beliefs. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton 
fact, nearly all composers of epics—have scorned to limit them- 
selves to the terrestrial scene. Rather they portrayed the faith as 
well as the life of their own age, modified in each case by the per- 
sonal vision. 

Modern writers rarely attempt the epic sweep, but their inter- 
est in the nature of death shows itself in many of their works. Some 
have chosen as a mouthpiece the dramatic and baffling character 
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Lazarus of Bethany—dead, buried, in the tomb four days, and then 
restored to life. Since no message from Lazarus himself is recorded 
in the original narrative, in the Book of John (11:1—53), the lit- 
erary artist is free to express his own attitude or the faith of his 
contemporaries through the lips of this famous person. 

Before turning to the authors who have supplied bold interpre- 
tations or continuations for the biblical story of Lazarus, we should 
state the position of those conservatives who discount speculation. 
Tennyson, who introduces the figure of Lazarus into Jn Memoriam 
(XXXI-—XXXIII) as a symbol of the problem with which he was 
confronted after the death of his friend Arthur Hallam, may be 
taken as their spokesman. 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearn’d 

To hear her weeping by his grave? 


‘“‘Where wert thou, brother, those four days?” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


Then Tennyson pictures with approval the attitude of Mary: 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
And he that brought him back is there. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Savior’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 


Then the poet issues the following warning: 
O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer air 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 
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Although Tennyson under the stern stress of personal bereave- 
ment does question the conventional faith, he finally takes refuge 
in it and in the figure of Christ, “Believing where we cannot prove.” 

The dramatic poet Browning, with a faith at least as strong as 
Tennyson’s, portrayed the impression which Lazarus, returned 
from the grave, would have made upon a scientifically inclined con- 
temporary. “An Epistle Containing the Strange Medical Experience 
of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” (The Complete Works of Rob- 
ert Browning, Macmillan, 1924, pp. 441-45) first disposes of the 
physical problem—how can the dead be restored to life. Karshish, 
true to his experience as a physician, assumes that they cannot un- 
less they were never really dead. Coming in his wanderings to Beth- 
any, the curious scholar met the resurrected Lazarus; the epistle 
to his old master Abib shows Karshish is impressed. At first he 
writes of the miracle in such a way as to explain it—that is, account 
for it without denying the workings of nature’s recognized laws. 
By attaching technical terms to the phenomena, the physician 
quiets his wonder: 

’Tis but a case of mania—subinduced 

By epilepsy, at the turning point 

Of trance prolonged unduly some three days: 
When, by the exhibition of some drug 

Or spell, exorcization, stroke of art 

Unknown to me and which ’twere well to know, 
The evil thing out-breaking all at once 

Left the man whole and sound of body indeed,— 

Even more striking than the physical change in Lazarus is the 
new attitude which Karshish reports: 


This grown man eyes the world now like a child. 


He listened not except I spoke to him, 

But folded his two hands and let them talk, 
Watching the flies that buzzed: and yet no fool. 
And that’s a sample how his years must go. 


And oft the man’s soul springs into his face 
As if he saw again and heard again 

His sage that bade him “Rise” and he did rise. 
Something, a word, a trick o’ the blood within 
Admonishes: then back he sinks at once 
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To ashes, who. was very fire before, 


Indeed the especial marking of the man 
Is prone submission to the heavenly will— 
Seeing it, what it is, and why it is. 


Thus is the man as harmless as a lamb: 
Only impatient, let him do his best, 

At ignorance and carelessness and sin— 
An indignation which is promptly curbed. 

But Karshish feels now that he has allowed his emotions to 
carry him too far; so he takes refuge in a nonchalant attitude— 
turning to another curiosity, and then apologizing for writing such 
a “long and tedious” account. The epistle closes, nevertheless, by 
repeating Lazarus’ testimony as to Christ’s love for humanity and 
Christ’s sacrifice. The rationalistic physician in the end falls back 
upon mystery: “It is strange.” 

Quite different from Browning’s human and hopeful continua- 
tion of the old narrative is the picture drawn by the Russian story- 
teller L. N. Andreyev in his “Lazarus” ( Best Russian Short Stories, 
Boni & Liveright, 1927, pp. 215-34). Perhaps the hint for An- 
dreyev’s plot came from John 11:39: “Jesus said, Take ye away 
the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith unto him, 
Lord, by this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead four days.” 

According to the Russian naturalist, Lazarus found only cold- 
ness and darkness in the tomb; death meant bodily decay and a 
cruel severance from life and the living. Such is the story of death 
as told by the physical senses. Holding tight to these material facts, 
Andreyev imagines the arisen Lazarus, under the handicap of par- 
tial decay, forced into an existence for which he is thus malad- 
justed. Not even his mental faculties have escaped injury: his 
interest in life and his awareness of it have withered—a sorrier 
state than death itself. 

Repellent in its vividness is the following picture: 

That which was new in Lazarus’ face and gestures they explained natural- 
ly, as the traces of his severe illness and the shock he had passed through. It 


was evident that the disintegration of the body had been halted by a miracu- 
lous power, but that the restoration had not been complete; that death had left 
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upon his face and body the effect of an artist’s unfinished sketch seen through a 
thin glass. On his temples, under his eyes, and in the hollow of his cheek lay 
a thick, earthly blue. His fingers were blue, too, and under his nails, which had 
grown long in the grave, the blue had turned livid. Here and there on his lips 
and body, the skin, blistered in the grave, had burst open and left reddish 
glistening cracks, as if covered with a thin glassy slime. And he had grown ex- 
ceedingly stout. His body was horribly bloated and suggested the fetid, damp 
smell of putrefaction. 

Not merely Lazarus’ face, but his very character, it seemed, had changed; 
though it astonished no one and did not attract the attention it deserved. Be- 
fore his death Lazarus had been cheerful and careless, a lover of laughter and 
harmless jest. It was because of his good humor, pleasant and equable, his 
freedom from meanness and gloom, that he had been so beloved by the Master. 
Now he was grave and silent; neither he himself jested nor did he laugh at the 
jests of others; and the words he spoke occasionally were simple, ordinary, 
and necessary words—words as much devoid of sense and depth as are the 
sounds with which an animal expresses pain and pleasure, thirst and hunger. 
Such words a man may speak all his life and no one would ever know the 
sorrows and joys that dwelt within him. 


No wonder Lazarus’ neighbors were terrified at his silence 
when some babbler asked, ““Why do you not tell us, Lazarus, what 
was there?” They were stricken by his gaze, under which “all that 
serves to affirm life, its sense and its joys, perished.” “No one took 
care of Lazarus, and no friends or kindred remained with him.” 
Only the children brought food to him, for “they were indifferent 
to him.” He sat for hours in the bright sunlight, “‘motionless in the 
burning rays, lifting high his blue face and shaggy wild beard,” for 
the chill of the grave would not out. 

Andreyev most vividly presents details which illustrate how 
death casts a terrible shadow over the lives of those who see dis- 
solution as the end of all. No human desire or emotion—revelry, 
love, wisdom, power—was strong enough to survive the cool gaze 
of Lazarus. At first the Roman emperor, Augustus, found these 
eyes friendly and inviting, but soon 
ponderous gates, shutting off eternity, appeared to be slowly swinging open, 
and through the growing aperture poured in, coldly and calmly, the awful 
horror of the Infinite. Boundless Emptiness and Boundless Gloom entered like 
two shadows, extinguishing the sun, removing the ground from under the feet, 
and the cover from over the head. 
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Augustus burned out Lazarus’ eyes, but did not dare to kill him. 
One evening blind Lazarus groped after the setting sun, and never 
returned. 

More baffling but also more inspiring than Andreyev’s version 
is the one imagined by the American poet, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson in his dramatic dialogue ‘‘Lazarus” (Collected Poems, Mac- 
millan, 1922, pp. 530-39). Here the love and the anxiety of Mar- 
tha and Mary are represented as sufficient to arouse the bewildered 
Lazarus. After the friends have left and the Master has been com- 
pelled to flee the anger of the jealous rulers, Lazarus sits in the twi- 
light brooding silently. Mary, urged on by the fearful Martha, tries 
what she can do to fathom the secret that, presumably, has been re- 
vealed to her brother. Slowly he brings himself to respond: 

“T heard them saying, Mary, that he wept 
Before I woke.” The words were low and shaken, 
' “T should have wept,” he said, 
“Tf I had been the Master. .... 
.. . . L forgive you Mary .... 
You did not know—Martha could not have known— 
Only the Master knew. ... . Where is he now? 
Yes, I remember. They came after him. 
May the good God forgive him. ... . I forgive him. 
I must; and I may know only from him 


The burden of all this. .... 
. . . . | must have time for this. 


” 


After more puzzling speeches from Lazarus Mary asks: 
“Ts nothing, Lazarus, all you have for me? 
Was nothing all you found where you have been? 
If that be so, what is there worse than that— 
Or better—if that be so? And why should you, 
With even our love, go the same dark road over?” 
But his reply is one that reason itself, without aid from revelation, 
might give: 
“T could not answer that, if that were so,” 
Said Lazarus,—‘‘not even if I were God. 
Why should He care whether I came or stayed, 
If that were so? Why should the Master weep— 
For me, or for the world,—or save himself 
Longer for nothing? And if that were so, 
Why should a few years’ more mortality 
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LAZARUS IN MODERN LITERATURE 


Make him a fugitive where flight were needless, 
Had he but held his peace and given his nod 
To an old law that would be new as any?” 


Why, indeed, should the Master or anyone else struggle for an ideal 
if nothingness is the end of all? 

Even Lazarus, the man raised from the dead, found help not 
in his own past experience, but in the mystic’s vision. For, 

I cannot yet say how far I have gone, 

Or why it is that I am here again, 

Or where the old road leads. I do not know. 
I know that when I did come back, I saw 
His eyes again among the trees and faces— 
Only his eyes; and they looked into mine— 
Long into mine—long, long, as if he knew. 

Robinson’s interpretation of the experience of Lazarus is in 
harmony with much modern thinking. Many calmly accept the 
testimony of the senses or even disregard the dissolution of the 
body in the grave, in order to conjure with the central problem— 
what lies beyond? Upon one’s answer depends one’s philosophy. 
Robinson, the poet, finds no solution unless it be in the mysterious 
figure of the Master, who looked “‘as if he knew.”’ 

An even more common attitude toward the complexities of 
death is that of Anna Hempstead Branch in her short poem “Laza- 
rus” (The Heart of the Road and Other Poems, Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1901, pp. 53-62). Although a bereaved mother, a widow, a 
desolate lover, and others whose dear ones have been taken away, 
plead with Lazarus to tell what it is like to die, whither the grave 
leads, and what characterizes life after death, his only answer is: 
“Who hath seen Heaven may pass no speech upon it.” The trou- 
bled questioning of Robinson’s poem is here replaced by an insist- 
ence that Lazarus was called back to life by only one force—not 
the voice nor the face of Christ, but ‘“‘a cross.” This, he says, “lured 
me out of perfect bliss.” Active service in meeting human needs 
does not include, here, the satisfaction of man’s cravings for knowl- 
edge of “the beyond.” It may be that the chief business of life is 
activity, but the ignoring of problems does not furnish a basis for 
fruitful activity. 

More satisfying as well as more original and more artistic is 
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Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, A Play for an Imaginative 
Theatre (Boni & Liveright, 1927). In a series of picturesque and 
dramatic episodes this modern writer portrays the new attitudes of 
the resurrected Lazarus and his reception by various types of peo- 
ple in the Jewish, Grecian, and Roman world of his day. 

In the first scene the neighbors are celebrating the resurrection 
and gossiping about the miracle and about the sad, disappointed 
Lazarus that they had known and the new man that they are find- 
ing in his place. “There is no longer any sorrow in his eyes. They 
must have forgotten sorrow in the grave.” Soon they put the inev- 
itable question: ‘What is beyond?” He answers in a voice of lov- 
ing exaltation: ‘There is only life! I heard the heart of Jesus 
laughing in my heart; “There is Eternal Life in No,’ it said, ‘and 
there is the same Eternal Life in Yes! Death is the fear between!’ 
And my heart reborn to love of life cried ‘Yes!’ and I laughed the 
laughter of God!” Then, according to the stage directions, ‘““He 
begins to laugh, softly at first—a laugh so full of a complete ac- 
ceptance of life, a profound assertion of joy in living, so devoid of 
all self-consciousness or fear, that it is like a great bird song tri- 
umphant in depths of sky, proud and powerful, infectious with 
love, casting on the listener an enthralling spell.”’ Under this spell 
the chorus chants: 

Laugh! Laugh! 
There is only life! 
There is only laughter! 


Fear is no more! 
Death is dead! 


In the last scene of the drama Lazarus is “being burnt alive 
over a huge pile of faggots” in the arena at Rome. “His flesh melts 
in the fire but his eyes shine peace.” Tiberius, thus defeated, or- 
ders the gag removed from the victim’s mouth in order that Lazarus 
may answer the frantic questioning of the old emperor and of the 
multitude: “Wherein lies happiness? . . . . Why are we born? 

. . . What is beyond there, Lazarus?” To the final query the 
dying man replies: “Life! Eternity! Stars and dust! God’s Eter- 
nal Laughter!” According to the dramatist’s vision, ‘“His laughter 
bursts forth now in its highest pitch of ecstatic summons to the 
feast and sacrifice of Life, the Eternal. .... His voice is heard in 
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a gentle, expiring sigh of compassion, followed by a faint note of 
laughter that rises and is lost in the sky like the flight of his soul 
back into the womb of infinity.” His last words are: “Fear not, 
Caligula! There is no death!” 

O’Neill’s drama reveals death as the physical aspect of a proc- 
ess whereby man is reunited with the infinite and eternal forces of 
life itself, a Life manifested and interpreted in turn by the lives of 
individuals—individuals whose influence remains active after their 
bodies have returned to the great impersonality of physical matter 
or energy. He implies that this influence which lives on, through a 
merging with the universal, ceases to be selfishly personal. Only by 
a joyous acceptance of all that life implies, including death, can any 
person attain to fearlessness and freedom, the glorious attitude 
symbolized by the laughter of Lazarus. 

This most satisfying of the modern additions to the Lazarus 
story is mystical: it affirms rather than explains. Like the Book of 
Job it deals beautifully and significantly with one of man’s major 
problems, only to leave its problem in the end still shrouded in 
mystery. 


RELEASED WRITING 
WANDA ORTON 


If you are a liberal teacher, and most of us try to be, you are 
attempting to make your pupils enjoy the study of literature and 
the process of writing. But what thrills are you offering your pu- 
pils? Most teachers feel that there is something degrading to the 
profession in the admission that a successful teacher apparently 
needs far more nowadays to be an entire vaudeville show than a 
walking emasculated Britannica. Do you try to break the age in 
which you live or do you try to understand it? If you and I are liv- 
ing in a jazz age, we live in an environment over which we have no 
more control than did the Victorians over the Victorian age. Surely 
no one at that time really enjoyed having a stuffed dog in the parlor! 
But without condemning the urge that demanded something dead 
under glass, the resourceful Victorian could always substitute a 
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canary for the dog. Similarly a liberal teacher in the jazz age needs 
far more the power to adjust than the power to condemn. 

Do your pupils produce autobiographies bristling with all the 
required semicolons, dashes, and colons? Do they describe travels 
they have never taken? appreciate the beauty of buildings they 
have never seen? tell the plots of plays and operas they have never 
heard? review books they have never read? write digests of epic 
poems they do not understand? and produce dilutions of authors 
you are trying to teach them to imitate? If your pupils are of nor- 
mal intelligence they probably are doing all of these things. And to 
what end? I mean to what end for the pupil? If you should ask 
him, he would be able to give you no answer at all because his un- 
canny sixth sense would tell him that the only answer he could give 
would not be the answer you would want. The only reason that he 
submits to your authority as to the wisdom of doing the things I 
have just outlined is that he wants to pass, and that the open door 
to passing the work of the term is a mastery of punctuation, a rec- 
ognition of sentence endings, neat handwriting, and no blots! 

Often with shy reverence he remembers a teacher, usually in the 
grammar school, who let him write about the adventures of a penny. 
Occasionally he rehashes this dashing literary production for some 
high-school teacher not too solidified. He may change the penny to 
a dime, but otherwise the theme remains about the same. If the 
pupil is a girl she uses to good advantage some near-drowning epi- 
sode of the summer camp. At such camps, according to the thou- 
sands of compositions I have read about them, beans are the chief 
culinary delight and they always burn! 

Is there any escape for teacher or for pupil? Every fall when I 
enter my classroom a feeling of nervous nausea usually makes my 
first day a thing of dread. The pupils are so healthy—-so like Saint 
Bernard pups. I picture their summer life: tennis, golf, swimming, 
auto rides, dances, movies, camp life, moonlight nights, ukuleles, 
young love, and perhaps one book! What can I say to them? What 
can I do for them? And like all the rest of us I begin by doing my 
duty as outlined in the course of study. I cover the essentials of 
grammar in six weeks—phrases, clauses, punctuation, types of sen- 
tences, and the deadly who and whom. I wearily go over the same 
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trail in the next six weeks for a second time, and I even have the 
meanness to drag the most unwilling pupils over the same grammar 
route a third time. I pattern myself after the French playwright 
who tucks his exposition into three distinct places during the course 
of the first act so that no one may miss a necessary understanding 
of the play. For years I have hoped I was doing the right thing by 
my Little Nells; in fact, I still hope Iam. As a process there is noth- 
ing wrong with this method. Without formal grammar, a student 
might fail to use the right case. He might say, “It is me,” or some- 
thing equally as devastating. All the necessary adjuncts of modern 
culture would be lacking in a theme without grammar. It would be 
like inhaling soup or making one’s nose an instrument for dynamite 
blasting in public. I shudder but I also realize that the Bible in the 
original tongue had nary a mark of punctuation in all its vast length 
until the wisest fool in Christendom put numerals in front of each 
paragraph in order that a ready means of reference might be at 
hand. Order, method, punctuation, and good print make the Bible 
easier to read but they in no way add a thing to the beauty, the in- 
spiration, or the dignity of the book. 

One day when the semicolons have made sufficient impression | 
pass around to a class twenty pounds of masterpieces—student 
masterpieces. I invite the class to spend as much time as it wants in 
reading the productions. Here is an operetta with watercolor stage 
setting, music, and arias written by two girls in collaboration. Here 
is a nineteen-page short story called Diablos written by a boy about 
the adventures of a Spaniard in the New World. Here is a modern- 
ist magazine, the work of a young genius, containing one short 
story, a one-act play, three sketches, criticisms, poems, and a satire. 
The poems, the stories, the plays, the personal reactions, the artis- 
try, the skill, and above all the love which went into each production 
produce an effect no words of mine have ever been able to do. The 
fact that a blowsy football player last term wrote a 3,000-word 
short story will make another boy curious with desire to try to write 
one himself. He who yawned in my face when I assigned him a 
page-and-a-half character sketch now wears out a fountain pen or 
pounds a typewriter until his mother pays me a visit and says, “I 
don’t know what he’s writing but he’s awfully busy at something. 
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He goes off after supper and shuts himself up in his room and we 
hear his typewriter until quite late. His father can’t understand it. 
Do you suppose he is going to be a writer?” 

No, little mother, he probably isn’t. He is merely pouring his 
fierce young energy into a production which he thinks is worth 
while. And yet, who knows? Remember that Bryant wrote Than- 
atopsis when he was about sixteen. Shelley was expelled from Ox- 
ford for daring to disagree with the established order at nineteen. 
Byron was scarcely more than an adolescent when he wrote Eng- 
lish Bards and Scottish Reviewers. Shakespeare did not think that 
Juliet was too young to die for love when she was only fourteen. 
Nor do I think that the writing child whose mother is anxious will 
suffer in any way. I chuckle when I recall that I did not ask him to 
write a poem. You cannot ask people to write poems. You can only fc 
create a poetic atmosphere, an air saturated with Cellini instead of 


. - ~ . ‘ re ne 
Mutt and Jeff, Sara Teasdale instead of Eddie Guest, the ‘““Winged a 
Victory” instead of the movie queen, wings instead of Old Dobbin, os 
good taste instead of crudity, liberality instead of compression, ‘a 


debate instead of one opinion, and idealism instead of the material 
we find on all sides. And having created this background no one can 
force the results. Some pupils will always want to write adventures 
about pennies. Others will never do anything more than handle the 
semicolons brilliantly. 

I worry less and less about these pupils. The world has need for by 
them. Somebody has to be at the bottom or else there would not be 
any chance for those who want to reach the top. But I do receive 
many shocks about my pupil misjudgments when I hand out lad- 
ders for the climb to the top to many, many pupils whose real selves 
have been so inhibited that I never suspected they had any desire 


to climb. po 
Before I become more specific in outlining a few of the humble 

little methods I use in my classroom, I am going to quote from stu- fro 

dent work. Do not take the methods too seriously; I do not. Nor nal 

would I have you feel that I am selling a method when I am only pre 

advocating a state of mind as the just right of each pupil—the right hav 

to enjoy the study of English. Listen to this: The author is Edward of | 


Brecher, a Jewish boy. He wrote the poem for pleasure one day. 
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I longed for something that could not be. 
I looked to the west for the dawn. 

I searched in vain for a lotus tree 

And for faeries on the lawn. 


I searched for ghosts when I went to bed, 
I looked for orchids in March. 

I watered a lily long since dead. 

I searched for a Grecian arch. 


But now I’ve embraced reality 

And I look to the east for the dawn, 
I miss in its frugality 

Hobgoblin and leprechaun 

A little Swedish girl from a religious home also wrote a poem 
for pleasure. She never saw a hobgoblin nor a leprechaun and she 
never will. Her feet walk on the earth, she is taking a commercial 
course with the expectation of becoming a stenographer, and the 
cares of life have already fallen too heavily upon her. She wrote a 
religious hymn from which I quote one stanza. 

Let God take from your heart 
The sadness of the day; 
At eventide especially 
Forget the world and pray. 

And one Swede six feet six expressed his new philosophy of life 
by a quatrain I quote with zest. 

A feeling of comfort, 
A knowledge of joy, 

Peace is within me, 
I’m a happy boy! 

A boy who left school when he was fifteen left me a sheaf of 
poems. He had fallen in love many times. All poets do. 

Before I close this paper I intend to quote additional works 
from student productions. But not any more just now. What would 
naturally interest you more is how to get pupils started to do these 
productions. And my answer is that generally speaking you must 
have as many methods as you have pupils. However, here are some 
of the things I actually do. I have merely found some of them help- 
ful and I pass them on to you. One is a method in developing a 
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vocabulary and a sense of style. It is a four-process stunt done in 
the classroom. I begin by giving the class a bare lifeless sentence 
like this: The man went to the circus. I quote that one because the 
following steps are quotations from student embellishments. Step 
number two is nothing new: it is merely making the bare sentence 
concrete. One of the good reactions produced in step number two is 
as follows: “Old Man Stoner saw everything under the big tent: 
the sawdust rings, the acrobats, the clowns, the tinsel, and the color 
—hbut the music saddened him a little.” 

You see the point: The man is now Old Man Stoner, a real 
character. Clowns and acrobats have invaded the tent. But the 
sentence is stringy and poorly formed. Some pupils can never go 
beyond this step. They can insert detail, but they cannot arrange 
the details. They are average students who can enjoy themselves 
best in writing stories—stories in demand. For those who have 
greater ability the third process creates new wonders and delights. 
It also tires. Students learn that writing is hard work. It is con- 
sciousness of form. The student having made the sentence con- 
crete now tries to chisel it. A good example of the original sentence 
in the third step is as follows: 

Swirling acrobats like purple flying birds, white-faced clowns, plunging 
gray horses, and dancing riders in tinseled gause—all the old, old story of the 
eternal circus—made Old Man Stoner a boy again with the heart of a child. 

Beyond this step you cannot take many pupils. Yet in every 
class there are pupils who ought to be taken into the mysteries of 
step number four. This is known as style. Style in writing cannot 
be taught. It can be suggested, provided for, encouraged, and crit- 
icized—but the pupil must have more than desire to attain it; he 
must have ability. How often we coddle the weak and ignore this 
type of pupil. Many times he writes better than we do. We must 
admit this fact. We must never force him into a groove. If we do, 
he will despise the teachers and go his own way. 

An example of step number four: 


Death could not enter here—where the beauty of flying grace, the tinseled 
splendor of youth, and the joyful blare of the red hussar band—made Old Man 
Stoner’s eyes fill with tears, for well he remembered his first circus—eighty-one 
years ago—and Death remembered it too, so he withdrew to wait at the next 
crossroad. 
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The original sentence was: “The man went to the circus.” 

Time forbids me to give in any detail other processes I use. I 
encourage reading of a liberal type. To spare myself embarrass- 
ment I find out the home and religious background of my students. 
I do not forbid their reading books not on our school list. If Jewish 
children want to read Zangwill, Disraeli, and Sholom Ash, I let 
them. I do not forbid forbidden books—to the intellectually ma- 
ture. I find out first. A boy said, “May I read Elmer Gantry?” 
Before I said no, I found out that he was reading it anyway—with 
his father. The boy realized that the class ought not to read Elmer, 
but de felt rather grownup to read that much-criticized book. His 
dad, his teacher, and he—all felt that Elmer was amusing but 
rather thin. I can imagine the disgust of that boy if I had proceeded 
to have hydrophobia at the mention of that wicked, wicked book. 
So I discuss O’Neill, Mencken, Nathan, Sandburg, Whitman, 
Countee Cullen, Feuchtwanger, Bruno Frank, De Gourmont, and 
Shaw freely with those who want to discuss these people. I consider 
it my duty to step on Eddie Guest, Harold Bell Wright, and Zane 
Grey. I get a volume of Harold Bell Wright—any one will do— 
and I analyze both his thought and his sentence structure until even 
a dumbbell can see how silly both are. 

I fill my room full of material to catch the eye. Book review 
magazines from the New York Times on my table (they get tat- 
tered) and plenty of current illustrations of art and literature in no 
way touched by my course. Just baits! A picture of Dudley Diggs 
in Volpone. A boy said, “Gosh, have you read that! Some play!” 
So far he is the only person in my high school, adult or otherwise, 
who das read this play. We had a mutual contact of intellectuality. 
It was more than worth the pin, the scissors, and the time it took to 
clip the picture. .... A cartoon on wasting time down by the 
corner drug store! We have such a store across the street. A group 
of boys looking at the cartoon! Sheepish looks! A sermon in black 
and white. A poster showing all the great writers of each European 
country from early times down. Some girls copying some of the 
names. Words to this effect: “Why, I never have even heard of 
some of these people.” ‘“‘I’d like to read about them.” “Can we get 
books telling about these men?” Pictures of costumes down the 
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ages. New realizations that Cleopatra did not have the same sil- 
houette as Martha Washington. A day when I attempt to show the 
trail of literary excellence. I begin at the extreme left of the black- 
board and write in a column the names of the great writers of the 
world. The universal creative writers! Names like Homer, Virgil, 
Aeschylus, Dante, Euripides, Shakespeare, and Chaucer! Then a 
column with the next greatest artists who are more specialized and 
less universal in art: Cervantes, Milton, Racine, Goethe, and 
Keats. A third column with the great romantics like: Hugo, Mar- 
lowe, Dickens, Scott, and another with the great realists like Balzac, 
Thackeray, Moliére, Turgenev, Pushkin, and Mark Twain. A col- 
umn for the challengers like Carlyle, Emerson, Voltaire, and Kant. 
Another for the inexorable laughers of the world like Rabelais, Ar- 
istophanes, and the intrepid Mr. Shaw. Columns for the great dead 
and for the inspired living. Everything included, going down, down, 
downward until we have the Whiz Bang and Triple X in the last 
column. Students love to see where they fit into the scheme of 
things. Some in the last column. Some a few columns farther back. 
Toplofty souls who find their reading is largely taken from the mid- 
dle columns rich with present-day authors like Wharton, Cabell, 
Sheila Kaye Smith, E. M. Forster, Beresford, Dunsany, Millay, 
and Thomas Mann. Comparisons and new values. New contacts 
besides semicolons; new melodies besides the saxophone. New 
courage to write literary criticism. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey made a girl write: “Shakespeare 
says in King Lear we are like flies that the gods mock. I knew what 
Thornton Wilder meant when he wrote that ending. I also believe 
that every person in the story deserved death and that a merciful 
god took each one to his arms.”’ 

Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed made a pupil react as fol- 
lows: “When you told us about the Greek Chorus I couldn’t get 
the idea very well until I read this play. O’Neill uses this device. 
Can you imagine it? Doesn’t that play show that two thousand 
years have changed the world very little?” 

Amy Lowell’s polyphonic prose masterpiece Can Grande’s Cas- 
tle made a boy say, “In reviewing a poem usually one can say little. 
The highest praise I can write about this book is that Amy Lowell 
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is a real poet in spite of her looks. That picture on the bulletin 
board aroused my curiosity. I wanted to see what that freak could 
write. Well, she’s a real writer all right. I shall investigate her fur- 
ther.” I am sure a young Napoleon could not have expressed him- 
self better, albeit a trifle condescendingly. 

That is what the power of released writing, reading, and think- 
ing can do. It can create love for the beautiful—not because a 
teacher commands a class to feel beauty, but because a certain self- 
development gives birth to a set of new standards and new desires. 
A pupil cannot imitate what he is not; he can only learn to be him- 
self. He can discover his own possibilities and learn to use them. 
Creative writing and reading allow a student to express what is 
nearest his keart—not yours. It allows him to regard a teacher as a 
human being and not as an oracle. It permits a pupil to say in a 
classroom what he never has much chance to say anywhere else. It 
allows him to feel that he has wings—not because he is a potential 
angel—but because he is a licensed pilot in the world of culture. 





HOW WELL IS THE BIBLE KNOWN? 
MARY SYLVESTER CLINE 


An account of a study conducted in Easton High School, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, to discover the scope of Bible knowledge of 100 college preparatory 
oeniors. 

Since the modern idea of education is to train the mind to rea- 
son rather than to quote, a wonderful memory is no longer the main 
requirement of an educated man, and facts, as mere facts, have lost 
their significance. There are, however, certain traditions that are 
acquired by so large a number of people that they become a part of 
the common background of the race. Among these are the stories 
of the Bible. 

In order to see whether the modern seventeen-year-old knows 
the main facts of Bible history, I arranged fifty questions and gave 
them to one hundred college preparatory Seniors. These students 
are a fairly typical group in a high school of about twelve hundred, 
gathered from an eastern Pennsylvania city of about forty thou- 
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sand. In order to discover whether any one denomination excelled 
in Bible knowledge, I asked each student to write down the de- 
nomination to which he belonged. There were in the group: 26 
Lutherans, 19 Reformed, 13 Presbyterians, ro Hebrews, 10 Meth- 
odists, 7 Episcopalians, 4 Catholics, 4 Evangelicals, 1 Russelite, 
1 Baptist, 1 Moravian, and 4 no denomination—roo in all. 

The questions involve no knowledge of creed or doctrine, no 
interpretation of theology, no criticism of construction. They ask 
merely for knowledge of facts. The fifty questions’ are by no 
means all of equal value. They cover, however, all of the most gen- 





erally known matter. Here they are: 


I. 
. Name the first book (88) 
. Name the last book (50) 
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How many books in the Bible? (45) 


Name a book of poetry (68) 
Name the four gospels (42) 


. What promise was given to Abraham? (35) 


Who was the wife of Abraham? (22) 


. Who was Isaac? (43) 

. How did Joseph happen to go to Egypt? (64) 

. Why was Daniel cast into the den of lions? (41) 
. How did Esther save her people? (24) 

. What is meant by the Passover? (27) 

. Who wrote most of the Psalms? (46) 

. Who was the first king of Israel? (23) 

5. Who led the Israelites across the Red Sea? (72) 
. To what man did God first give the ten commandments? (8 
. Quote the first commandment (51) 

. Who killed Goliath? (89) 

. Who built an ark when warned of a flood? (94) 

. Who built the temple in Jerusalem? (33) 

. Name a prophet who foretold the birth of Christ (23) 
. Which prophet proved that Baal was not the true God? (15) 
. Who was betrayed by Delilah? (47) 

. How did Absalom die? (15) 

. Why were there twelve tribes in Israel? (19) 
. Who was the brother of Esau? (20) 

. Whom did Cain slay? (92) 

. What happened in the tower of Babel? (31) 


* One hundred students took the test. The number in parenthesis following each 
question indicates the number of students who answered it correctly. 
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HOW WELL IS THE BIBLE KNOWN? 


. Whose wife was turned to salt? (43) 

. Who was swallowed by a whale? (84) 

. Who was David’s greatest friend? (28) 

. Who captured Jericho? (9) 

. Who was Ruth? (26) 

. How was Job tested by the Lord? (16) 

. Into what nation were the Jews taken captive? (13) 

. Who were the Philistines? (26) 

. Quote the first two sentences of the Twenty-Third Psalm (74) 
. Locate Palestine (24) 

. In what city was Christ born? (33) 

. What nation held Palestine at the time of Christ’s birth? (37 
. Name the twelve disciples (0) 

. Quote one of the beatitudes (42) 

3. Who betrayed Christ? (62) 

. Which disciple denied Christ three times? (46) 

. In what river was Christ baptized? (57) 

46. For what sin was Ananias killed? (13) 

47. What did Salome ask for? (24) 

48. Who wrote the letter to the Corinthians? (41) 

49. How did the Athenians hear of the Christian religion? (21) 
50. In what language was the New Testament written? (17) 
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The average number of questions answered correctly was twen- 
ty. There was no great difference in the average scores of the dif- 
ferent denominations. Arranged in order they were: 


Denomination Avesnge Denomination Average 

core ocore 

Reformed — ola wo CP Re ss ee ee 

Catholic. » Cas , of Bietee. . . sw we se os 

} Lutheran ..... . . 22 # Evangelical gg) Mee es 

ee a Ul ee 
Presbyterian Vk oe ee 


The ten best papers were divided among several denominations. 
The highest score, 48, was made by a member of the Reformed 
Church; the lowest, 6, by one who claimed no church. The ten 





highest were: 

Denomination Score Denomination Score 
EE & a ee ew, ee, A nD, © Scec0 “> @® week: Ae 
Jewish. .. . . 42 Episcopalian 37 
Catholic. a . . 41 Lutheran 35 
Lutheran... .. . . . 40 Reformed . 34 


Lutheran Lutheran 
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There was also a division among the ten lowest: 


Denomination Score Denomination score 
No denomination . . 6 Presbyterian . 9 
Catholic 7 Lutheran . 9 
Evangelical 7 Lutheran . . 10 
Methodist . 8 Episcopalian . II 
No denomination . go Lutheran... » II 


Of course there is no way of telling whether the boys and girls 
who took this test are representative of the churches they claim. 
There were fifty boys and fifty girls in the group. In the first twen- 
ty-five papers there were fifteen boys. 

Not one of the students who took this test could name the 
twelve disciples. Perhaps that is neither necessary nor important. 
It is interesting. There were only nine out of the hundred who 
knew who captured Jericho, and fourteen who knew how Ananias 
was punished. Another unpopular question was the one about 
Absolom. Only fifteen could answer. The story of Job, too, seemed 
unfamiliar. There were sixteen who knew of his trials. The stories 
of Elijah and Esther and Ruth were others that they did not know. 
It was rather surprising to find that there were thirty-four who 
were unable to give the name of the birthplace of Christ. In spite 
of all the Christmas hymns, there were many ideas as to the place 
where the event took place. Nazareth and Jerusalem were named 
again and again. 

There was no story that was known by everyone. Six could not 
answer the question about Noah’s ark, and seven missed Cain and 
Abel. Eleven were unable to tell who killed Goliath, and twelve 
could not name the first book of the Bible. One of the most sur- 
prising things was to find that there were sixteen who did not know 
the story of Jonah and the whale. One boy quoted as a beatitude, 
“Blessed are the weak of heart—.” These students are planning to 
go to college next year. 

It is true that the attitude toward Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
has changed. It is no longer heresy to doubt Jonah and the whale 
or to be skeptical about Noah’s ark. But that is not the point. We 
do not need to believe in Cinderella, nor Robin Hood, nor King Ar- 
thur. But we at least know who they are. These Bible stories, 
whether divinely inspired or not, are a part of our common inheri- 
tance. They ought to be far more widely known. 
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SELF-EDUCATION IN ENGLISH 
ROWENA KEITH KEYES 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Much has been said and written of late as to the desirability of 
giving to high-school pupils a sense of responsibility in their own 
education. To this end, emphasis has been placed on the Dalton 
Plan, the project method, and other similar devices. Yet the reports 
of such experiments have always been made by the teachers rather 
than by the pupils. The following report of an experiment in self- 
education was written by a member of an English class in the Julia 
Richman High School. The girls of this class were selected as a 
“High English” group for the first half of the last year in high 
school. It is with these pupils of somewhat better ability than the 
average that such experiments are most successful. The teacher of 
the group, Miss Marie B. King, was doubtless responsible for the 
success of the experiment, but the writing of the report was left en- 
tirely to the student, Edith Glaser. 

It may be added that while this project was in progress, a high 
group in the third year of high school were engaged in self-educa- 
tion in connection with their study of newspapers and magazines. 
They invented and described a village for which later they com- 
posed a newspaper. Meanwhile, the high group who were in the 
second half of the fourth year (the graduating class) becoming in- 
terested in Hardy at the time of his death, entered on a special 
study of his novels, which was largely self-conducted. The follow- 
ing report, therefore, represents only one of several experiments in 
self-education which were in progress at the time, among girls 
whose ability was a little above the average. 


A PROJECT IN MODERN POETRY 
EDITH R. GLASER 
Jota RicoMan Hicu ScHoor 
i WELFTH YEAR, First HALF 
The idea of self-education, I have found, is not particularly 
popular with the average high-school student today. It is consid- 
ered dull and pedantic, freakishly new and unsettling. However, in 
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the past term I have been one of a group of twenty-four girls who 
undertook and carried to a successful close a project which had as 
its keynote the idea of self-education; indeed, we actually enjoyed 
doing it and came to appreciate the experience we gained from the 
undertaking. However, it was not until after the project had been 
completed that we realized we had been indulging in self-education 
and that the dreaded new theory was merely combining initiative 
and a refreshing individualism with academic ability to further 
knowledge in some interesting field of school work. 

In the seventh term a great deal of time was spent in reading 
and discussing modern poetry. In doing this we began to realize 
that modernism consisted in something more than flappers and sky- 
scrapers; that these things were but an expression of the strength, 
the freedom, and the vitality of the age. We saw, too, that this spirit 
was present in modern art as well as in poetry, in music, dancing, 
and costuming. We grasped the idea that all the arts are similar in 
viewpoint, if not in execution, and that the arts of any definite pe- 
riod are a reflection of the thoughts and actions of the people of the 
period. Therefore, when discussing a term project, we decided to 
choose a modern poet and attempt to parallel her work with the 
work of modern artists by compiling an anthology of poems and a 
collection of paintings similar in spirit. We chose Amy Lowell as 
our poet because she seemed to us typically modern and distinctly a 
painter in poetry—an imagist; that is, she created in words the 
same thing that an artist creates in color on canvas. 

From our previous reading of Amy Lowell and with the aid of 
the teacher we decided to divide our anthology into seven sections, 
each dealing with a different phase of Amy Lowell’s work. In the 
first group we put all the poems that dealt with Amy Lowell as a 
great colorist, that is, a word painter of vivid, vibrant color. The 
other sections dealt with Amy Lowell as a painter of flowers and 
gardens, of evening, of rain and storms, of portraits, and of seasons. 
The remaining chapter contained poems that showed her interest in 
oriental things. The girls chose the subjects they were most inter- 
ested in and began getting material. To do this we had to read and 
reread Amy Lowell’s poetry, selecting the poems most suited to our 
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topic; not only whole poems were used, but also excerpts from 
ionger poems. 

On an appointed day each girl brought in a collection of poems 
for her section of the anthology. These were collected by the teach- 
er and were then handed back with criticisms. We found that our 
work was not ample enough to fill the requirements of the anthol- 
ogy. We therefore continued to read and select poems. We thus 
gained a great deal of knowledge about Amy Lowell’s poetry—and 
about modern poetry in general. We saw how she reveled in nature, 
in people, and how frankly and simply she dealt with her subjects. 
The books which we read were: Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, 
Men, Women and Ghosts, Legends, Ballads for Sale, What’s 
O’Clock, Pictures of the Floating World, A Dome of Many Colored 
Glass, and Selected Poems of Amy Lowell. When all the material 
had been gathered, one girl was chosen to edit her section, casting 
out duplicates and keeping only the poems that most aptly fitted 
her topic. When this work had been done the material was given to 
a group of girls who had offered to do the typewriting. The poems 
were typed on 8 by 10 typing paper with the name of the poem, the 
volume from which it was taken, the name of the publisher and the 
date of publication printed beneath each poem or excerpt. 

Meanwhile we had been busily engaged in collecting pictures 
for the anthology. These were in no sense of the word used as illus- 
trations of the poems, since the very essence of our work was to 
show that all art consists of suggestion and that 50 per cent of the 
poem is in the imagination of the reader; therefore, poetry cannot 
be satisfactorily illustrated. The pictures, however, if not the same 
in substance as the poems, were similar in spirit. For example, Amy 
Lowell’s “Venus Transiens,”’ while not dealing with the same sub- 
ject as Homer Martin’s “Lyre of the Winds,” has the same spirit of 
light and space, airiness, and freedom so typically modern. The 
teacher brought in a set of 250 small color reproductions of paint- 
ings to be bought at Brown Robertson’s in New York at one cent 
apiece. The most appropriate were chosen and bought in large size. 
With these pictures and the material culled from Amy Lowell each 
girl wrote an essay for her particular section, which was to serve as 
a preface to that section, in which she compared specific poems of 
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Amy Lowell with specific paintings and pointed out the character- 
istics in both which were characteristically modern. The preface to 
“Flowers and Gardens” compared such poems as “The Precinct, 
Rochester” to a painting of hollyhocks by Childe Hassam; the 
essay on Amy Lowell’s interest in the oriental showed the similarity 
between selections from Amy Lowell’s “Lacquer Prints,” Whist- 
ler’s “Battersea Bridge,” and “Annabelle Lee.” The best of these 
prefaces were chosen to appear in the final form of the anthology. 

The art work was taken care of by a specially gifted girl who 
with a few assistants mounted the pictures and the typed material 
on heavy green art paper, designed the covers and did the gold let- 
tering. The anthology in its final form consisted of two volumes 
containing altogether 375 pages; 325 of typed material and 50 or 
more pictures. Each picture had an appropriate quotation typed 
below it. In the back of the book there was a bibliography of the 
Amy Lowell poems and other works read. There was also a section 
devoted to notes on the artists whose work was represented. To- 
gether with these notes the teacher gave us a bibliography of books 
on modern art that are simply written, such as those by Cortissoz 
and Caffin. We jotted down interesting facts about the lives, works, 
and principal characteristics of such artists as James McNeil 
Whistler, George Bellows, William Metcalf, Homer Martin, Wins- 
low Homer, Innes, Sargent, Cezanne, Corot, Pissarro, Van Gogh, 
and Gauguin. 

At the front of the book was a preface to the entire anthology in 
which we tried to bring out the main purposes of the work as de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this article. There was also a short 
biography of Amy Lowell, the material for which was culled from 
various books and magazine articles written on the poet. All 
through the work intensive and extensive use was made of the pub- 
lic libraries, especially the main branch at Forty-second Street, 
where the most complete collection of magazine articles and books 
of poetry may be found. 

When the anthology was finally completed, it was judged a 
really creditable accomplishment by all who read it. However, its 
full value can be computed only by those who compiled it, since it 
was in doing the work itself that the greatest benefit was derived. 
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In reading and rereading Amy Lowell both for anthology material 
and for quotations for pictures, we became thoroughly familiar with 
the forms, poetical devices, the spirit, and the mood of this great 
imagist. Judgment and a power of analysis were necessary to select 
excerpts and quotations. By constant reading we began to know 
some of the choicest bits of poetry by heart. In writing the prefaces 
we had to search accurately for poems to be paralleled with paint- 
ings. We were shown the importance of definiteness and correct- 
ness in writing. We were discouraged in the penning of the airy 
nothings we had heretofore reveled in. We were forced to back up 
our statements with scholarly fact and research. Some of the pref- 
aces were re-written as many as five times until the most perfect 
form possible had been attained. This greatly increased our powers 
of concentration and developed the finest writing we were able to do. 

A great many of us were totally devoid of the slightest knowl- 
edge of modern poetry and art. We seemed to think that with the 
death of Longfellow, Poe, and Tennyson all writing of any worth 
had come to an end. Of painting we knew nothing, save a vague 
memory of Michelangelo and Gainsborough. Through reading Amy 
Lowell, we became acquainted with the modern spirit in poetry and 
so thoroughly interested that we turned our attention to Sara Teas- 
dale, Edna Millay, Robert Frost, Edwin Markham, Carl Sandburg, 
John Gould Fletcher, Edwin Robinson, and many others whose 
works we read for outside reading. Our readings in Caffin, Cor- 
tissoz and others on modern painters stimulated our interest in 
modern trends in art to such a degree that we turned from being 
“benighted heathens” in our ignorance of art, to enthusiastic vis- 
itors of the Metropolitan Museum, the American Galleries, the An- 
derson Galleries, the Brooklyn Museum, and numerous private 
galleries and exhibitions, such as the modern French furniture ex- 
hibit recently held at Lord and Taylor’s. Many of us bought repro- 
ductions of famous paintings for our own collections. We even 
wrote to the Freer galleries in Washington for reproductions of the 
Whistler collection. A few girls are making the study of modern 
artists the central theme of their summer reading. On the whole we 
are fast developing an active, intelligent interest in a subject of 
which we had almost no previous knowledge or understanding. 
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From the mechanical part of the work we learned the value of ac- 
curate, businesslike, scholarly procedure combined with persever- 
ance and will power to accomplish so really great a task. We are in- 
clined to think of our anthology as an important milestone on the 
road to successful self-education. 


PUPILS AS PERSONS 
OLIVE EDEN MARTIN 


The problem of individual instruction must be solved by the in- 
dividual teacher. A considerable step may be made the first day, if 
after introducing herself to the class and telling them something of 
her tastes, hobbies, and disposition, she then asks them to write her 
a letter introducing themselves in order that they become acquaint- 
ed as soon as possible. A study of those letters may teach many 
things. Tom likes to read but hates English because when he has to 
read aloud, he stutters. Charles likes a back seat because it annoys 
him to be surrounded by people. William admits his name but 
much prefers to be called Bill. Harry comes to school merely to 
play basket-ball. Otto is a stranger and is dreading his first year in 
a large school. George likes some parts of English but hates to 
memorize poetry about flowers, birds, and clouds. Esther’s enjoy- 
ment of an English class depends upon the teacher’s voice. Some 
voices make her want to scream. Helen is bored with English be- 
cause “‘they always discuss a book to death.”’ Martha thinks there 
is a great deal of “bunk” in the English course; she finds it quite 
possible to understand and appreciate “Maid of Athens” without 
knowing “Byron’s place in literature.” 

If adequate consideration is given these letters, it may help to 
establish a pleasant personal relation between the teacher and the 
student. This relation is probably more important in teaching Eng- 
lish than in teaching any other subject. It may be possible to drive 
a student to work an alegbra problem, but no one was ever yet 
nagged into an appreciation and understanding of literature or into 
a correct and fluent expression of thought and feeling. 

Lessons should be so planned that each student may find it 
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possible to enjoy some measure of successful achievement. There 
should be a wide choice in theme subjects. In that respect beware 
of co-operation with other departments! In such situations, ac- 
cording to Professor Paul, the other department furnishes the “‘co”’ 
and the English department furnishes the “operation.” Only this 
year when I should have known better, I allowed myself to become 
the dupe of the athletic department and join the other English 
teachers in assigning one English theme subject to all English stu- 
dents, ‘“‘How We May Support Our Football Team.” I read one 
hundred and thirty of the stupidest themes imaginable. There was 
not an original idea in the entire collection. My chagrin was even 
greater when I discovered that the request had been wisely ignored 
by some of my associates. 

If the themes are based on a classic, it is sometimes advisable 
to allow only one student to write on any one subject. This pro- 
vides an audience situation, and if the weaker student is allowed to 
choose his subject first, he has an incentive to do his best. One 
theme assignment may bring themes ranging from a dull, lifeless 
description of Madame Defarge to a scene from the home life of 
the Stryver family almost worthy of Dickens himself. If a booklet 
concerning Raveloe is planned by the Raveloe Chamber of Com- 
merce, each student should be assigned something he can do, even 
if it be no more than to compile the city directory. If a question and 
answer tournament is held after the work on Jvanhoe has been 
completed, not all students will be able to issue or to accept the 
challenges. The others should be given positions as judges, score- 
keepers, and makers of mottoed shields. By merely attending the 
tournament in an official position, they may learn a great deal about 
the book and its background. On oral theme day the recitation 
may be socialized, each student taking his turn at presiding and 
serving on a program committee. It may be difficult for an adult to 
realize the importance of such seeming trifles in student life. A 
few years ago one of my students died very suddenly while in a 
classroom. When I called on his mother she told me of her grati- 
tude that Paul had had the last week at school—a week in which he 
had achieved his greatest wishes. On Monday his design for a 
project had been accepted by his manual-training teacher; on 
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Wednesday he had been moved up one chair in the orchestra; on 
Thursday he had presided over his public-speaking class. 

There are two advantages in reading all themes aloud to the 
class. The teacher may check the errors as she reads, and the cor- 
rections in spelling, grammar, and sentence structure and punctua- 
tion may be suggested by the students. They should be read by the 
teacher as a student will write more freely when protected by ano- 
nymity than if he is asked to read his own theme. By checking the 
errors as she reads, the teacher saves time which may be spent to a 
greater advantage in other ways. The second advantage is that if 
each student hears his theme read aloud, he profits by the com- 
ments of teacher and classmates and he is able to compare his own 
work with that of the others. Student critics should, of course, be 
taught that all criticism should be constructive. 

All themes should be filed until the completion of the course. 
If each student’s themes are filed serially in a manila folder which 
is returned to him for inspection after each theme day, he cannot 
escape noticing the mistakes which he makes persistently. A class 
theme in which he is asked to discuss his own work will usually in- 
dicate a careful and profitable study and critical judgment. 

For some routine work the monitor system is successful. If the 
work is outlined in tasks which must be correctly completed before 
the student can undertake the next assignment, after the prelimi- 
nary explanations are given, the class may be divided into small 
groups, each of which is in charge of a monitor. Group rivalry may 
then be encouraged. If this device is used only occasionally, its 
very novelty has a good effect. Students sometimes understand 
each other’s difficulties surprisingly well and give explanations 
which command the attention of their most listless classmates. 

The after school period is of importance and should never con- 
note punishment. The student should understand that the teacher 
will be in her office after school and will give him an opportunity to 
make up work or will explain any work he does not understand. 
The responsibility of coming should rest upon him. Of course, if he 
does not come, he may be privately advised to do so, but never 
should he be publicly commanded to report after school. That is 
particularly important when dealing with upper classmen, most of 
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whom are quite willing to assume the responsibility of making up 
book reports, tests, memory work, or whatever they have missed. 
Sometimes it has a good psychological effect to announce that the 
teacher will not be in her room on a specific evening. 

The teacher should, of course, be continually on the alert for 
new devices and suggestions. It is dangerous to preserve year after 
year lesson plans and assignments, questions, outlines, and illus- 
trative stories. They lose their one-time freshness and are then no 
longer excellent. It is also dangerous for a high-school teacher to 
be so scholarly that she scorns a newspaper. She must have some 
contact with the current interests of her students. She should be 
able to discuss Tunney’s erudition when Eugene stops for a minute 
after class and with a wave of his Twelve Centuries says, “They 
say Tunney knows all about this stuff.” After all, Tunney did more 
to establish Shakespeare’s respectability among high-school boys 
than hundreds of English teachers could do. Illustrative sentences 
for grammar study should have some news value. “John lost his 
es His hat was lost by John” does very little to arouse an 
interest even in such an entrancing subject as active and passive 
voice. “They elected Lincoln president” might aptly have illus- 
trated the objective complement soon after the news trickled in 
some sixty-eight years ago, but some of us are still using it. “They 
elected Hoover president” was too stale for service even in a first- 
hour class on the morning of November 7. If Harry has failed each 
week to give an oral theme even though you have helped him plan 
one and know he has prepared it, you may help him overcome his 
fear of the class by inquiring on the next theme day how it was 
possible for a football score to be 2 to o, adding that you have been 
trying to find out ever since you listened in on Saturday’s game. 
When Harry has explained it carefully and has answered the ques- 
tions that are asked about it, if he is complimented on the “theme” 
the word will no longer be a bug-bear to him. 

The superior student profits greatly from casual mention of 
books, characters, quotations, and authors. The things you your- 
self enjoy may interest also your more advanced students. An allu- 
sion to amateur book reviews may encourage a student to write and 
preserve reports of all the books he reads. An apt quotation from 
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“Marmion” may turn one student’s attention to a poem not in- 
cluded in the course of study. Mental alertness and spontaneity 
may be as valuable as the most rigidly followed lesson plan. Pro- 
fessor E. C. Hayes used to say that we teach largely through sym- 
pathetic radiation, and that, it seems to me, is after all the secret of 
individual instruction. 


DAWN 
G. J. NEUMANN 


God’s unicorns 

With the golden horns, 
With the flashing eyes 
Forever they flee! 

In beauteous flight 
With panting sighs, 
Out of the night 

They take the skies, 
To be lost ere long 

In the woody blue. 
God’s unicorns 

With the golden horns, 


With the hooves of light- 


You ask, are they true? 
To the heart of me, 

To the soul of song, 
For a day as long 

As eternity! 

God’s unicorns 

With the golden horns, 
With the flashing eyes, 


With the hooves of light. 
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IN EARTHEN VESSELS 
HARRIET CAIE 


Spark or star 


Or sentient wing, 

Clay walls confine 

This restless thing ; 

Clay walls confine 

And frail dust bars. 

Strangely its gravitation shifts 

The ancient law—it strains and lifts. 
Spurred by a sting divine, 

Frail dust has god-like moments, 
Clay will greatly dare. 

Were they less brittle, more aware 
Of this imprisoned thing, essence and source, 
Our dust and clay might storm the stars 
And take the heavens by force. 





CINQUAIN 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 
Peacock— 
You strut and cry 
And shake your rainbow wings, 
W hile in the tree the brown thrush sits 
And sings. 
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THAT “FIRST FINE CARELESS RAPTURE”! 


If I were to ask you the most unpopular assignment that the English 
teacher can make to a new class, probably you would at once recall the 
groan that invariably arises when you say, “Bring to class an original 
theme.” Perhaps it is because my own enthusiasms have been so often 
dampened by the heroic proportions of that groan, that I now take such 
delight in hoodwinking the unsuspecting student after the following 
fashion. 

It is Monday morning, and twenty-seven Sophomoric individuals, 
armed to the teeth with notebooks, pencils, and in many cases the high- 
school “collegiate” air, have trickled into the English room. They know 
that they are to study Composition and Rhetoric, and a few have already 
bargained with this year’s Juniors for old themes on “My Impressions 
of the First Day of School.” 

At nine o’clock Miss Bradley enters. There are two points on which 
she expects to have information concerning these neophytes before the 
end of the hour, but they will never know just when and how she ex- 
tracts it. 

When the roll call has been completed and the name of the textbook 
announced, she remarks that as she was coming to school, she saw a sign 
that mace her think of something funny. She wants to know whether it 
will make them think of the same thing, so she is going to write the words 
of the sign on the board. As soon as the class recognize the words, will 
they write, as rapidly as they can, the objects and experiences that come 
into their minds? (Yes, I know; you had this experiment tried on you in 
your very first course in psychology. But it’s still new to most high- 
school students.) Then she steps to the board and writes, ‘Free Air” in 
big letters. Twenty-seven backs bend; there is a furiously swift activity. 
When Miss Bradley sees four items on the paper of the bright-looking 
girl before her desk, she calls out, “Stop!” The backs straighten, and 
their owners begin to glance curiously at their neighbors’ notes, or to 
shield their own papers from observation. 

“IT wonder what you wrote,” says Miss Bradley. “What is your 
name?” to a girl who shows signs of wanting to recite. “Read us your 
list, won’t you, please?” 

Lora reads, “Filling station—Tire trouble—Hot day—Water.” 
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Miss Bradley accepts this recitation brightly. “Good,” she declares. 
“How many others in class wrote something about filling stations and 
automobiles?” 

About 60 per cent of the hands go up. 

Bob volunteers. “Yes?” says the teacher. 

“T wrote, ‘Good health—Physical Education—Value of fresh air.’”’ 

Twenty-five per cent of the class have put down a similar list. 

“You see that most of us think alike on this topic,” Miss Bradley 
suggests. ‘Does anyone have a list entirely different from these two?” 

Several variations are suggested: 

““Cool—Refreshing—Picnic—F un.” 

“Manitou Mountain—Cabins—Mosquitoes.” 

“Electric fans—Church—Theater.” 

“Areoplanes—Lindy—Spirit of St. Louis.” 

At this point, Miss Bradley turns the discussion. With an air of just 
having thought of it, she remarks, “Why do they say free air? Isn’t air 
always free?” 

There is a pause. To help things along, she suggests laughingly, “It’s 
99 44/100 per cent pure, and Jt Floats!” 

Several involuntarily call out, “Ivory soap!” and she nods. 

It devolves that the soap contains air bubbles to make it float. 
Therefore a cake dissolves more quickly than other cakes of heavier soap 
of the same size. People pay for the extra convenience by paying for the 
air bubbles and by using more cakes of Ivory soap than they would need 
to use of other brands. 

The boy whose list included electric fans says quickly, ‘Some the- 
aters advertise, ‘Air Always Cool.’ Their prices are higher.” 

The prize discovery is that rubber heels have holes in them to make 
air cushions. 

Miss Bradley has now learned one-half of what she wanted to know 
about her class. She has learned the percentage of originality among 
them, and she has marked some of the students who will be class leaders. 
She glances at her watch. “Would you like to try another word?” she 
asks. “We have time for just one more.” 

This time she writes the word “Work” upon the blackboard. There 
is a general smile. The pencils begin scratching. 

“Time’s up!” finds most of them still writing. 

“We shan’t have time to discuss these,” says Miss Bradley, “but I’m 
going to ask you to sign your lists and give them to me. It is interesting 
to see just how we think.” 
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The class look as though they are sorry to end the hour. They have 
not been talking about English composition; they have been joining in a 
round table discussion in psychology, economics, and the always inter- 
esting topic, “I.” 

As Miss Bradley takes up the papers, she remarks, as though impul- 
sively, “Let’s go on with this tomorrow, on paper instead of orally. Sup- 
pose you choose any one of these sub-topics which you have set down on 
your paper and write a page about it. Not more than a page, remember 
—approximately one hundred and fifty words. Everyone try to think of 
the most unusual and interesting details that he can.” 

Naturally, a few faces fall, but for the most part, the students think 
of all sorts of new, and to them original, incidents they can use in their 
themes, and are glad of an opportunity to say them. 

When Miss Bradley has read and sorted the lists, she learns the sec- 
ond, and more important, fact about her class. She learns which students 
have a tendency to choose narrow theme topics and to treat them defi- 
nitely, concisely, and concretely, and which students will, unless cor- 
rected, choose very broad topics and treat them in an expository and gen- 
eral manner. Later, she will file their names in a small card catalogue, 
under the respective heads of “Specific” and “General,” and use them 
throughout the year in systematic theme assignments. 


It will always work out that way. Because of one hour of discussion 
that sets wits to working, seven of my classes have been started willingly 
on a course of real study that showed them written composition to 
contain interest, entertainment, profit, and individual and intelligent 
—— VIvIAN W. LUNDBERG 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOW TO USE THE PRIMARY IMAGE DRILLS 

One of the prime objects of reading poetry is to see, hear, and feel 
with the poet. The Primary Image Drills will assist you to do that with 
increasing ease by leading you on from easy to more difficult figures. 
Read the figure once or twice carefully to grasp the meaning. Then read 
it again with every sense in working order to see what the poet wanted 
you to see. Get that picture vivid; put it in the Primary Image column in 
as few, but vivid, words as possible. Now in the Reality column write in 
plain prose—without a single touch of the poet’s fancy—the reality un- 
der the image. 
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SPECIMEN DRILL 


1. Our slender life goes rippling by and glides 
Into the secret hollow of the past. 

2. To husband out life’s taper at the close 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

3. Macbeth is ripe for shaking. 

4. A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


Primary Image 
A slender stream rippling on 
through a meadow and flowing into 
a secluded hollow. 
A short candle-end shielded by a 
hand or a screen from every draft 
to make it burn as long as possible. 


. Fruit on a tree which is so ripe 


that a slight shake will bring it 
down. 


I, 


w 


. A girl or woman standing with 4 
arms upraised in the attitude of 
prayer. 

GROUP A 


Reality 
A person’s narrow life; it is lived, 
ended, and soon forgotten. 


. An old person being cared for ten- 


derly so that life may be prolonged 
to the last possible year. 


. Macbeth has behaved in such a 


manner as king that it is time we 
were getting rid of him. 


. A tree with outflung branches. 


I. AN OLD MAN 


Stalwart and stately in form was the man of seventy summers; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that was covered with snowflakes. 


2. AN ORCHARD BY MOONLIGHT 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon. 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon the silver trees. 


3. WHITECAPS 


And like the wings of seabirds 
Flash the whitecaps of the sea. 


4. AUTUMN LEAVES 


Whirling masses 


Of dead leaves 


Dart through the streets 
Like dancing sandals 


Of laughing children 
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GROUP B 
I. WHISTLING WIND 


The winter’s wind was sharper 
Before you came along; 

Now it plays—an elfin harper— 
A merry, lilting song. 


2. A WOMAN PLAYING A PIANO 


Her hands on the ivory keys 

Strayed in a fitful fantasy, 
Like the silver gleam when the poplar trees 
Rustle their pale leaves listlessly. 


3. FLIGHT OF FEET 


Now that the morning glistens, and my daughter 
Raises a hand in challenge, and the narrow 
Flight of her feet, like pebbles skimming the water... . . 


4. TRUTH 


When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torch’s fire, 

Ha! How soon they all are silent! 
Thus truth silences a liar. 


GROUP C 
I. THE ENGAGED COUPLE 


Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach; 

But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea. 


2. A FORBIDDING CASTLE 


’*Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be 

Save to lord or lady of high degree; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied ; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right 

Over the hills and out of sight. 
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3. ICE ON A BROOK 
Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak 
And whirled like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek. 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof. 


4. A HILLSIDE VILLAGE 


At Atri in Abrusso, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill beneath a blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 
“T climb no farther upward, come what may.” 


GROUP D 
I. A ROSY DAWN 
Today dawned not upon the earth as other days have done; 
A throng of little virgin clouds stood waiting for the sun, 
Till the herald-winds aligned them, and they blushed and stood aside, 
As the marshals of the morning flung the eastern portals wide. 


2. INDIFFERENCE TO SCANDAL 
Then of the crowd ye took no more account 
Than of the myriad cricket of the mead, 
When its own voice clings to each blade of grass 
And every voice is nothing. 


3. LIFE 


Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 

Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 

With all our pasteboard passions and desires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 


4. EFFECT OF GOSSIP 
(Guinevere to Lancelot, discussing the danger of their secret love.) 
The tiny-trumpeting gnat can break our dream 
When sweetest. 
GROUP E 
I. A BRIGHT SPRING MORNING 
Again rejoicing nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues; 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steeped in morning dews. 
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2. UNPLEASANT PEOPLE 
In practice the law of brotherly love has some commonsense limitations. 
It’s a mystery to some of us why some others were ever made, and there’s noth- 
ing unchristian in trying to keep out of their neighborhood. Mosquitoes were 
made, it is said, to try men’s characters, but there’s no harm in using screen- 
doors, smudges, and citronella to keep them from driving us crazy. 


———EE 


3. A STARVED NATURE } | 
But around her he built a higher wall, 
A wall that froze her heart to stone | 
And buried out of sight the hopes she had— 
Hopes that would have been fruitful... . 
Given a little sun . . . . a little care 
And harvested in the right season. 


4. WATER 
I sometimes think that God made water | 
To be the earth’s beating heart, 
And that it will only quiet down and rest } 
When the earth’s journey is ended. 


GROUP F 
I. DEATH, THE LEVELLER 

There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 

Scepter and crown 

Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. ; 


2. LIFE AND DEATH 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, : 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


3. LOVE OF TRUTH 
Many loved Truth and lavished life’s best oil ( 
Amid the dust of books to find her. ‘ 


4. IMPERFECTION IN CHARACTER 
He is all fault who has no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth; 
The low sun makes the color. € 
Maurice W. Moe 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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HIGH-SCHOOL BALLAD COMPOSITION 


Recently I read with no little interest the article of Miriam Gabriel 
in the English Journal for May, 1928, entitled “Communal Verse Writ- 
ing,”’ in which she gave an account of co-operative ballad composition as 
fostered by her among the pupils of the Hamtramck Junior High School. 
The paper is well written, and one is convinced that Miss Gabriel is an 
excellent teacher, that she conducts an interesting class hour, and that 
she inspires her pupils to creative efforts. Surely, however, her underlying 
conception of the way in which English ballads like ‘““The Two Sisters,” 
‘Johnny Armstrong,” and “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” came into being 
should not be taught, in these days, as unquestionably valid. Professor 
Ir’. B. Gummere’s account of the spontaneous “communal” composition 
of the English and Scottish ballads has no monopoly of acceptance in the 
learned world, and it should cease to have a monopoly in the textbooks 
and the teaching of the secondary schools. 

The present period has seen much first-hand gathering of folk song 
and observation of folk composition among both civilized and primitive 
peoples. Older ideas have had to be modified or given up. The beliefs 
that poetry originated in the dance, that ballads are the earliest form 
of poetry, that ballads are of dance origin, or that they were composed 
spontaneously by groups on festal occasions, no longer have the accept- 
ance that they once had. The evidence to support these beliefs has not 
materialized.’ 

Professor Gummere himself, despite much combing of the popular lit- 
eratures of many nations, was never able to produce a genuine ballad (a 
song with a story or plot, told directly, not by allusion) that, when sub- 
jected to examination, could stand his own tests of origin. Nor has any 
one since found a genuine story-song or ballad that was “communally” 
produced. The improvised folk pieces that arise from time to time, as 
among singing soldiers or students or among Negroes, are invariably 
without real structure or coherence, nor do they develop these. They are 
mostly in a state of flux, like “Hinky Dinky Parlezvous” from the French 
campaign. Generally they are satirical or humorous, and they are built on 
some well-known verse model or adapted to some well-known tune. The 

*See the studies of Indian song by Alice Fletcher, Frances Densmore, and oth- 
ers; The Folk-Songs of French Canada by Barbeau and Sapir (1925); Ballads and 


ngs of the Shanty-Boy by Franz Rickaby (1926); Minstrelsy of Maine by Eck- 
rm and Smyth (1927); American Negro Folk-Songs by Newman I. White (1928), 
etc. See also my Poetic Origins and the Ballad (1921), American Ballads and Songs 
1922), and “The Term: Communal,” Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 


ciation of America, Vol. XX XIX (1924). 
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nearest approach to the type of ballad-composition sketched by Professor 
Gummere was perhaps that recounted for ““The Jam at Gerry’s Rocks,” 
the initial piece in Professor Roland P. Gray’s Songs of the Maine Lum- 
berjacks (1924). The piece is narrative in character, though without 
much plot, and of it Professor Gray said that “probably one hundred 
and fifty men took part in the making of that song”—although the long- 
est text has but 480 words. But he seems to have been too credulous of 
the account given him of its composition. Skepticism was first shown by 
Dr. Franz Rickaby, who found texts from other regions that he thought 
might antedate the Maine texts. More recently Mrs. Eckstorm and Miss 
Smyth have shown that it could not have been composed in the locality 
nor at the time and in the manner that Professor Gray records for it. 

It is curious how persistent is the ‘spontaneous combustion” theory 
of ballad origins in view of the fact that it confuses two distinct types of 





folk song, the folk improvisation, a crude, shifting, transient, and not 
very important type, and the song telling a story, a type that does not 
bulk so large as is usually thought in the folk song of most peoples, and 
one that appears relatively late in literary history. The missing con- 
nection between folk improvisation and the production of finished lyrical 
pieces telling a complete story has never been supplied and never will be 
supplied. 

Like other folk songs, the English ballads no doubt had many origins, 
arising in many ways in many periods. Ballad texts come to us from the 
thirteenth to the twentieth centuries. Some of the early ballads on re- 
ligious themes may have been the work for oral delivery of clericals; 
some ballads may have come from the minstrels of great baronial houses 
like the Percys, the Stanleys, the Howards; some, like ‘‘Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard” or “Barbara Allan,” were stage songs. ““The Three 
Ravens” appeared in an anthology for “court, citty and countrey hu- 
mours”; “The Fair Flower of Northumberland” is represented as ‘“‘sung 
before a king and queen”; Robyn and Gandeleyn” is ascribed to the 
“carping of a clerk.” In others “gentlemen” are exhorted to “listen.” 
Later pieces were probably made—for oral delivery, not to be read poems 
—by professional entertainers. The English ballads are not composed 
from a peasant angle. They do not reflect peasant life but high life, often 
chivalrous ways and court usages. So far from its being true, as Andrew 
Lang said, that “the whole soul of the peasant class breathes in their 
burdens,” they are hardly concerned with peasant interests at all. The 
way in which the English and Scottish traditional ballads are least likely 
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to have originated is in the oral ring-throng or other improvisations of 
peasant communes. 

Miss Gabriel’s encouragement of her pupils to write verse in collabo- 
ration seems to me valuable and her results seem worth while. But she 
should no longer rely in her teaching concerning ballad origins on the 
romantic and highly imaginary accounts of Professor Gummere. 

LouIsE PounD 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





TREASURE ISLAND—AN INDUSTRIAL BOYS’ PROJECT 

When Robert Louis Stevenson penned his classic tale of romantic 
adventure, Treasure Island, he unwittingly answered the ninth-grade 
English teacher’s prayer. Of all the junior high school classics, Treasure 
Island secures the quickest and most sincere response of the pupil. Espe- 
cially is this true of the boys taking the industrial course. There is some- 
times a proneness among English teachers to look upon the industrial 
boys as a necessary evil; a kind of hardship that goes with the subject. In 
our building we felt we had a rather difficult problem, for our enrolment 
is approximately 60 per cent foreign, and is drawn from an industrial 
community where cultural and moral ideals are at a premium. A great 
majority of our boys, then, elect the industrial course their eighth year, 
and during the remainder of their school life their interests center in in- 
dustrial pursuits and related subjects. To such boys, who have little use 
for formal English and cultural literature, we have found that Treasure 
Island offers an irresistible appeal. 

Last year, with the completion of a modern building, an auditorium 
was for the first time available. During the study of Stevenson’s novel, 
several of the boys stopped us in the hall one lunch time with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why can’t we have Treasure Island on the stage in the auditori- 
um?” We replied that it would mean a great deal of work—practices 
after school and possibly in the evenings, construction of sets, making of 
costumes, keeping up in school work, and the like. But the boys were not 
to be so easily denied. “Couldn’t we make the scenery in the shop? And 
maybe the sewing classes could fix the costumes for us, huh? And we’ll 
all practice and do our school work, too, all right. Of course,” this with 
a smile, “‘you’ll have to make the play for us. Can’t we do it, huh?” Such 
enthusiasm, even if a little naive, from a group supposedly more or less 
out of touch with the required subjects of the curriculum, was the incep- 
tion of our project. The 9 B classes, who study the book, were eager to 
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have the story dramatized. We determined, then, to stage Treasure 
Island and thus actively interest our industrials in literature, as well as 
indirectly interest pupils of all grades and courses in their literature. 

Our dramatization consisted of three acts, each act in turn contain- 
ing three scenes. Scenes 1 and 2 of Act I were laid in the Admiral Ben- 
bow Inn where Bill Bones met his fate; scene 3 showed the Squire’s par- 
lor where the meaning of the map was revealed and the machinery set in 
motion for the recovery of the treasure. The first scene of Act II was the 
famous apple-barrel episode aboard the “Hispaniola”; scene 2 took the 
action to the stockade on the island; and scene 3 was the rather humor- 
ous Jim-Ben Gunn dialogue. Act III, scenes 1 and 2, was laid in the 
cabin, this time with the pirates in full possession; and in scene 3, 
changed to the treasure-hunt, showing the defeat of the pirates. The 
lines were kept as close to the text as was permitted by the dramatic 
form. 

Most of the stage settings and costumes were made by the pupils in 
the various departments, the teachers of which co-operated whole-heart- 
edly. The wood and metal shop boys and the girls in the art and sewing 
classes all fell to with a will. It was a real project for them, too. And the 
music department arranged a “Treasure Island Overture” for the occa- 
sion. 

A morning had been set aside as the industrial boys’ chapel. The 
cast had been chosen by competitive try-outs. So, after ten weeks of 
scenery building, costume making, and rehearsals, the boys were eager to 
present the results of their labors (although most of them thought it was 
play). They did—and the results far exceeded anyone’s expectations. 
Those industrial boys have made Treasure Island live for the whole stu- 
dent body. In fact, so successful was the chapel performance, we decided 
upon an evening presentation. From this production, for which we 
charged an admission of twenty-five cents, we netted some eighty dol- 
lars; that is, after all expenses were paid for sign-cloth, lumber, printing, 
etc. This money we converted into an English Project Fund, a fund 
which has since enabled us to produce an original English department 
chapel play, and this year’s industrial boys’ chapel play, Lord Dunsany’s 
A Night at an Inn, 

The financial phase, however, is an unimportant one compared to the 
effect of the project upon the students. The incoming 9 B’s are eagerly 
looking forward to Treasure Island with a zest which does the English 
teacher’s heart good. Treasure Island has created a precedent which we 
hope to build upon. Our librarian reported the boys’ level rose from Grey 
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and Curwood to Stevenson and Kipling and the like. Stevenson is usual- 
ly “out” of the library in spite of the fact that extra copies have been se- 
cured. One boy in the cast who had been addicted to lurid tales of the 
Wild West, worked up through Stevenson to Hugo and Dumas—and had 
all the joy of making a real discovery. Another, we learned some while 
afterward, had intended to quit school because he felt out of the run of 
things. He is in school and doing better work. All those boys, many for 
the first time, learned to really work and accept responsibility. Worth- 
while? 
WILLMER A. HOERR AND JOHN G. Koontz 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





TEACHING COMPOSITION PLUS 

Without doubt, one of the most difficult tasks of the teacher of com- 
position is to instil an active interest in the subject into the minds of the 
pupils. Having discovered a little device that works so well that my 
Sophomore pupils, by their own requests, have continued their work dur- 
ing school holidays and Saturdays, I wish to pass the idea along to those 
of my fellow-teachers who find a wall of passive indifference between 
themselves and the pupil. 

In our school, a community high school of some two hundred pupils, 
a one-semester course in journalism has been substituted for one section 
of Sophomore composition. This was not done in order to give training 
to members of the school newspaper staff, but as an experiment in moti- 
vating the regular work in English. 

There are, at present, twenty pupils in this class. During the first six 
weeks of school they learned the basic principles of news writing. I then 
announced that I would test their work to discover if it was of any actual 
value as news stories by trying to sell it to a daily newspaper in a nearby 
city. From that moment, I have had roo per cent interest from the pupils. 

The country editor of the daily enthusiastically welcomed the idea, 
engaging the class as local correspondent. Our duty is to collect and write 
news of our village, for which we receive the regular rate of five cents per 
printed inch and fifty cents for “specials,” that is, any especially interest- 
ing bit of news. 

Several advantages over the old method of motivating compositions 
were soon apparent. Everyone in the class got to see work of his in print. 
Heretofore, only the brighter pupils had enjoyed this distinction, the bet- 
ter compositions having been published in the school newspaper; now, 
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wonder of wonders, even the dullest one of them all could point to an ob- 
scure paragraph in a real, city paper and proudly boast, “I wrote that.” 

Pride of “breaking into print,” however, strong as it is, will not for- 
ever continue to draw heroic effort from the pupil with small ambition. 
A greater advantage made its appearance with our first monthly check 
from the newspaper. It was for $19.40! 

How proud they were of that check! So proud, in fact, that it was 
sent to an engraving company in order that a zinc etching of it might be 
made for the high-school newspaper. How great was my joy when I 
found that, by proving to them that they could receive actual cash for 
their compositions, the entire class, from the most brilliant to the slowest, 
enthusiasically threw himself into the work! 

I raised my requirements. Undaunted, they sought neglected hand- 
books of English containing rules of punctuation and grammar. 

Other advantages appeared thick and fast. They were not learning 
composition alone. They were learning courtesy, tact, the value of 
promptness and, above all, the necessity for accuracy. 

I assigned each member of the class to a regular “beat.” One pupil 
“covered” the doctor’s offices, another the city hall, another the lodges. 
Whenever a pupil had missed three stories on his beat I threw it open to 
all other pupils who wished to try to “scoop” the negligent reporter. 

The sincerity of their interest has been impressed upon me contin- 
ually. I had planned to be out of town during our Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. Upon hearing of this, the class requested me to appoint one member 
as “editor” and allow them to take their news to him to be sent in so 
local readers of the paper would not miss our daily column. 

Last Sunday the newspaper published the first newspaper ever to be 
printed on paper made of cornstalks. Orders for copies of it had been 
received from every state in the Union and from many foreign countries. 
Ordinarily, the class had no news in the Sunday edition but they all 
wanted to write something for the paper that will be preserved in mu- 
seums as a Step in industrial progress. I gave them permission to bring 
news stories to my house Saturday and promised I would take the col- 
umn to the paper myself. Boys who once spent Saturdays loafing on the 
streets flocked to my house to ask if their compositions were good enough 
to print. 

Another instance of their sincerity came to light when I corrected a 
boy for not having complete details in a “spot” story he had telephoned 
to the paper. 

“You gave all the details concerning the driver whose car was over- 
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turned,” I said, “but you said nothing at all about the driver who hit 
him.” 

The boy’s face turned very red as he replied, “I didn’t want to get 
murdered. I hit him myself, and ran on. But I wanted to get the story 
so I borrowed another car and went back and got it.”’ 

Of course they make mistakes. One day I noticed a front-page story 
about a local man who had been found dead in a cornfield after having 
been missed from home for six days. In class, I reproved the girl who 
covered the undertaker for her negligence in letting a city reporter scoop 
her on the story. We had been quite anxious to “make” the front page 
and had lost a rare opportunity. While the other members of the class 
muttered their condemnation of her, tears came to her eyes and she fal- 
tered, “I—knew about that. But I told him we didn’t want that story. 
The—the man had been dead for six days and you told us you only 
wanted fresh news.” 

Incidentally, I might add, that same girl afterward redeemed herself 
by writing the only story of ours that has made the front page. 

The benefits of this device have not remained with the pupils, alone. 
Upon receipt of its first check, the class voted to donate the money it 
made to furnish and equip a modern newspaper editorial office for use of 
the high-school newspaper staff. 

Just now, the class is working on feature stories. The city editor has 
offered a five-dollar cash prize for the best feature story written about a 
1ew vocational guidance course introduced in our school. He is going to 
send a trained feature-writer from his regular staff after the story, also, 
and publish both write-ups side by side, asking readers to compare the 
work of a high-school Sophomore with that of an experienced, trained 
feature-writer. 

To the weary teacher who cannot, somehow, make Johnny feel there 
is any need in learning to write correctly or observe accurately I advise 
a trial of the method that has been a delight and inspiration to me. 

P, E. NEUMANN 

WESTVILLE TownsuHIP Hicu SCHOOL 
WESTVILLE, ILIINOIS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 

The National Council will hold its usual summer platform sessions 
in connection with the meeting of the N.E.A. in Atlanta. These gather- 
ings are always well attended, the audiences sometimes exceeding those at 
the annual Thanksgiving meetings. The programs which follow promise 
both interest and help to all who listen. The place of meeting will be an 
nounced in the official program of the N.E.A. 


MonpbDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 1 

Presiding, Dr. J. R. RUTLAND, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama 

A Minimum-Essentials Survey in North Dakota—Dorotuy DAKIN, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

The School Sheet—EvaLINE HARRINGTON, West High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Personalizing English Teaching—CHarLEs S. PENDLETON, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 





TuESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2 

Presiding, Proressor H. O. Reap, The Junior College of Augusta, Au- 
gusta, Georgia 

King Arthur for the Youth of a New World—JaNet Simpson, Florence, 
Alabama 

The Implications of Certain Studies in English—Grorce W. Norve.t, 
Supervisor of English, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York 

The Spirit of Adventure in American Literature—Epwin Mims, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English opened on the afternoon of Friday, March 8, with 
the Harvard Conference held jointly with the Harvard Teachers Associa- 
tion at Emerson Hall in Harvard Yard. The Harvard Conference had for 
its subject “Objective and Psychological Researches Offering Possible 
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Guidance in the Teaching of English.” Oscar C. Gallagher, superin- 
tendent of schools in Brookline, was chairman. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, of the Harvard 

Graduate School of Education, said that the titles and descriptions of- 
fered in connection with objective experiments in the teaching of English 
are examples of a type of investigation now being made in many centers 
where teachers of English are seriously interested in discovering, by ob- 
jective procedures, possible guides through some of the many classroom 
labyrinths. He said: 
The list carries with it no panacean implications. The fibres of all Ariadne 
threads are fragile—and many of the Minotaurs are invulnerable. But the con- 
clusions of the more intelligent investigators are at least better founded than 
those which rest on mere tradition or on the insecure base of unrationalized 
opinion. 


Miss Dorothy L. Brown, a student at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard, spoke on “Research from the Reading Standpoint.” She 
referred briefly to each of twelve recent experiments representative of va- 
rious aspects of reading. The study by Miss Coryell, ‘““An Evaluation of 
Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Literature,” was outlined in some 
detail as being a well-controlled experiment made in a public high school 
by classroom teachers. The Summary of Investigations Relating to Read- 
ing by W.S. Gray, and the supplements to this summary published each 
year in the Elementary School Journal, were mentioned as being of great 
value to teachers wishing to make a survey of research in reading as a 
preliminary to an analysis of separate experiments. 

Miss Ruth Ferguson, a student of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard, spoke on “Research from the Composition Standpoint.” She 
recommended the Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Lan- 
guage, and Composition by R. L. Lyman as the best survey of experiments 
in this branch of English. Studies by Charters, Hudelson, and Johnson 
were analyzed to show the value of the data contained in such reports, in 
helping teachers to modify their present practices concerning drill, meas- 
urement, and curriculum-content. It was urged that teachers examine 
also the many experiments in classroom methods in order that they may 
understand the need for innovations in teaching procedure, and be 
equipped to collaborate intelligently with research-workers. 

Miss Alice Macomber, of Wellesley High School, reported that the 
Wellesley survey of the English conditions in the junior and senior high 
schools confirms a feeling of several years’ standing. The amazing range 
of ability in the use of English in every grade forces the teacher of any 
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grade to realize the difficulty of planning an adequate course of study for 
that grade. With the facts of the survey before them the English teachers 
in the system have the task of readjusting the courses in order that the 
pupils with the greatest need may progress more surely, while those of the 
highest attainment set the goal of accomplishment. 

Professor Charles Gott, head of the department of English of Tufts 
College, spoke on “An Experiment in Teacher-Training for College In- 
struction.” His address will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 

Professor B. R. Buckingham, of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, in speaking on “Research from the Psychological Stand- 
point,” discussed Dr. Thorndike’s three laws of learning: the laws of 
readiness, of effect, and of exercise. It is, he said, difficult to keep a child 
from learning when he is ready to learn. In speaking of the law of ef- 
fect, he noted the satisfaction that a pupil takes in his accomplishment, 
and the reason why the socialized recitation promotes self-expression. In 
connection with the law of exercise, Professor Buckingham dealt with the 
importance of drills as a basis for correct habits of expression. No one of 
these is sufficient alone. The child can do nothing without a play of 
interest, of competition, and the repetition of the correct form. 

At the informal dinner held in the Harvard Union, Friday evening, 
the toastmaster, Mr. Ralph P. Boas, of Mount Holyoke College, intro- 
duced the speakers, S. Foster Damon, of Brown University, Henry W. 
Longfellow Dana, and Henry Campbell. 

In discussing “standards and the censorship,” Mr. Oscar F. Campbell 
commented upon the lack of intelligent effort to understand what litera- 
ture is about and why it is subversive to its aims. Since literature is one 
of the most important of the influences that we have for civilization, he 
said that when a book holds up values that are not human, it ceases to be 
an instrument to civilize. The speakers pointed out the all too common 
tendency among censors to offer a fact, a word, or a passage as a reason 
for banning a piece of writing when, in reality, splendid human ideals are 
presented in the play or story. There should be an organized body of 
censors qualified to recognize the sort of book that is subversive of human 
values. We all should constitute ourselves a body of censors. 

Professor S. Foster Damon, in a talk on “Unknown American Liter- 
ature,” expressed wonder that teachers of literature know so little of such 
writers as Street, George Boker, Stephen Crane, and Maria Lowell. There 
is, he asserts, a great mass of material in American literature that is un- 
known, unexplored. 

The last speaker of the evening, Henry W. Longfellow Dana, com- 
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mented upon the waning interest in Longfellow’s poetry among children 
' today. He gave some facts about the attitude of the poet’s contem- 
poraries, reading bits of correspondence to show something of the feeling 
held for him by Poe. 
On Saturday morning, March 9g, the high school section met in 
Huntington Hall with Anne Marjorie Day, of the Classical High School 
of Providence, Rhode Island, as chairman. 

The reporter’s point of view of “Writing for an Audience” was dis- 
cussed by Leo E. A. Fontaine, of the Providence Journal staff. Although 
he has won the Bookman prizes for two years for the best news-story of 
the month, he conveyed the uncertainty of a reporter as to what is the 
actual standard by which merit is judged, by giving an account of other 
supposedly superior news-stories that were sent in but rejected. As for 
the newspaper audience, according to Mr. Fontaine, the reporter writes 
to please himself, but seldom are his articles printed unchanged. 

Mr. Robert B. MacDougall, of Brown University, presented the 
critic’s point of view, based on his experience as contributor to the Satur- 
day Review. He declared that the literary taste of a family may be 
judged by the books on their library table: Warwick Deeping, Edgar 
Guest, and Kathleen Norris vs. Max Beerbohm and Aldous Huxley, a 
striking contrast. 

Mr. MacDougall said that by the time he has finished reading a 
book, his review is all written, in the impression left in his mind. Even, as 
in the case of Old Pybus, when patrons withdrew their subscriptions be- 
cause of the acidly frank rating, not one of the strenuous objectors called 
Deeping’s novel a good story. 

In other words, the personal equation governs both reporter and 
critic in writing for an audience. 

Altogether different was the student’s point of view of writing for an 
audience, as analyzed in a ten-minute talk given by G. Murray Hines, a 
Senior at the Classical High School, Providence, Rhode Island. Using 
many recent themes as illustrations, he emphasized the encouragement of 
the all-comer opportunity, when everyone must read his composition be- 
fore the class, with a possible surprise, both to teacher and self, of writing 
a first good theme; and when every theme must undergo the inspection, 
with double correction and rating, of classmate and teacher (according 
to the Century Handbook chart), the latter using, to differentiate, a dif- 
ferent colored pencil. 

He showed that the overfeaturing of best themes leads to monopoly 
of recognition; that most themes may furnish a Roman holiday, each 
pupil, in turn, becoming “the goat,” in sportsmanlike fashion; that super- 
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model themes, as of a genius in their midst, raise the class, through pride 
in ownership, above the commonplace level. As for topic chosen and 
treatment given, in any case, the class are “eager to be amused, will to be 
informed, cannot be fooled, and may be advised.” They are 

quick to detect the insincere and superficial, for they themselves are sincere 
and genuine. They have even served as a check on veracity, and as an active 
agent for reform! The teacher, who, with class, constitutes the audience, aids 
and instructs materially, but helps most in drawing out the best qualities of 
character, talent, and judgment which they possess.” 

Sympathy, sincerity, and simplicity are thus three constant stand- 
ards to be sought, in the art of writing for classmates, the student’s 
audience. In other words, the title of Charles Reade’s novel Put Yourself 
in His Place is the guiding principle: to be at one with them. 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
President Kenneth C. Sills, of Bowdoin College, were the speakers at 
the annual luncheon of the association held at the Hotel Brunswick im- 
mediately after the morning session. 

Dr. Stearns spoke of the growing tendency in teachers’ meetings to 
emphasize the mechanism of teaching, saying that after all, the investiga- 
tions, tests, and conclusions reached after long diagnosis are the same as 
those arrived at from teachers’ own observations. The question that pre- 
sents itself is, “Do tests get anywhere?” Dr. Stearns commented upon 
the investigation now going on in Massachusetts to determine whether 
normal schools and colleges are overlapping, a discussion which suggests 
another battle between the mechanical and the motivated kind of educa- 
tion. 

President Sills, of Bowdoin College, said that pupils today are better 
prepared than in the past. He believes that there should be courses in 
English for the subnormal in the upper classes just as there now are 
courses for Freshmen who are below grade. He spoke of the overempha- 
sis on what pupils like rather than on what they need, suggesting that 
there be more grammar taught in elementary and high schools. 

Anne Marjorie Day, of the Classical High School, Providence, was 
elected president of the association, and Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley, 
vice-president. Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard University, and A. 
Bertram de Mille, of Simmons College, were re-elected editor and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively. Miss Grace Lynch, of South Boston, was 
elected to the executive committee in place of Edna O. Spinney, of Lynn 
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MEETING OF THE TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 
was held in the ballroom of the Andrew Jackson Hotel at Nashville on 
April 29 and 30. Miss Lilian Doyle, Central High School, Nashville, pre- 
sided over all sessions. 

Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, of the University of Tennessee, reported for 
the Committee on the Course of Study and recommended the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to make a study of the facilities offered for 
the training of teachers of English. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Mr. D. E. Baughan, West Tennessee 
Teachers College, Memphis, addressed the council on “The Teaching of 
Shakespeare in the High School,” stressing the importance of teaching 
Shakespeare as an actual presentation of life. 

The second speaker of the afternoon, Dr. R. L. Lyman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “Problems of the New English Curriculum.” 
Dr. Lyman urged teachers of literature to give attention to the functional 
values of the subject, relegating the literary and historical values to a 
minor place. In composition he emphasized what a modern course should 
be, the old errors to be avoided, and the desirability of greater individual- 
ization through remedial teachers who correct a child’s habitual errors in 
a short while and then let him advance to work that will not necessitate 
waste of time. In conclusion Dr. Lyman said, “A course in literature 
should be experiential, exploratory, and participative.” 

On Saturday morning new officers were elected. Dr. Roscoe E. 
Parker, University of Tennessee, was made president, and Mrs. John A. 
Shelton, Chattanooga, secretary. Miss Jennie Milton, children’s book 
editor, Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, spoke on “Trends in the 
Physical Makeup in Children’s Books.” She stressed the influence of 
illustrations, good paper, a pleasing jacket, and attractive bindings. 

The meeting was concluded with a report of the committee on “Inter- 
scholastic Literary Activities’ by Mr. F. S. Lowry, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Lucy C. BAILEy 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE 1929 SESSION OF THE 
INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL OF ENGLISH 


The annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of English was 
held in Spokane, April 10, 11, 12, with Dean M. Ellwood Smith, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon, president of the Council, presiding. At 
the Wednesday noon luncheon Dr. J. R. Jewell, Dean of the School of 
Education, Oregon State College, entertained us for an hour with his 
subject, “Reaching Other Minds.” 

The Wednesday afternoon program was in charge of the Public 
Speaking section, which is affiliated with the Council. The topics de- 
veloped were: ‘‘The Psychology of the Amateur,” “The Training of the 
Radio Announcer,” “Good Speech and the Deaf,” and “Speech Correc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford University, presented 
a paper at the Thursday session, “English, As an Editor Sees It.”’ Of the 
seventy-six volumes issued -by the Riverside Press one out of every four 
has had to have considerable revision. He gave two reasons for the re- 
jection of manuscript: first, no message; second, poor diction. 

In examining manuscript an editor looks for key merits, first, the 
Table of Contents; second, Preface; third, letter accompanying book; 
fourth, general organization—the manuscript must show thought content, 
and the ideas must be clear and well expressed ; fifth, chapter organiza- 
tion—the ideas must dovetail. If the foregoing things give evidence of 
the book’s being worth while, the editor then reads it through carefully, 
paying particular attention to sentence structure. He finds these errors 
the most common: usually not enough commas to make the thought 
clear; too many sentences beginning with “‘but’’; too frequent use of 
“This being so”; too many sentences ending with prepositions. 

He answered his question, “What do these discoveries mean in terms 
of English?”: first, English must come correctly—rules mean little; sec- 
ond, the student must want to write—must be full of ideas. 

His next question was, “How are these discoveries to affect English 
teaching?” His suggestions were: first, students should be segregated ac- 
cording to varying abilities, and the English taught them should meet 
their varying needs; second, the fundamental principles should be taught 
—punctuation and the construction of sentences; third, three essentials 
should be stressed—organization showing clear thinking, clear para- 
graph structure, and accurate sentence structure. 

Superintendent L. C. Robinson, of Sandpoint, Idaho, discussed ‘“‘Eng- 
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lish, As a Superintendent Hears It.” Regarding the teaching of literature, 
he maintained: first, the upper grades need courses in reading; second 
we should make pupils want to read. 

Miss Olive Allen, of the Hillyard High School, told briefly of the 
development of the puppet show and explained the project worked out 
by students of the Hillyard High School. Her talk was introductory to a 
presentation of scenes from “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 


? 


Perhaps no feature of the entire session attracted more attention 
than the English exhibit, put on by many of the schools of the Inland 
Empire. 


RutTH Cronk, Secretary 





OUR ENGLISH TEACHING HAS ALWAYS BEEN MODERN 

Recently it has been declared that except for the one dealing with 
home life, the seven cardinal objectives of modern education would have 
been accepted immediately by Plato. In all the claims made for the in- 
clusion of modern material in the teaching of English, it is refreshing to 
discover that we are not the first to insist upon such novelty. In one of 
my first editions of Hawthorne, the Twice Told Tales of 1837, I have 
found an advertisement for two volumes, The American Commonplace 
Book of Poetry and of Prose, gathered by G. B. Cheever. Except for the 
quaint vocabulary and rhythm, these paragraphs would serve today to 
announce volumes of almost any educational publisher. 

These volumes are selected entirely from American authors, and contain 
specimens of American literature from its earliest period to the present day. 

All the pieces are of the purest moral character. They are intended as 
reading-books for the higher classes in seminaries for both sexes, and will be 
found, it is thought, well adapted to a department of education in which it is 
difficult to find a volume of suitable character. They will also serve as a pleas- 
ant mental recreation for the fireside. They are used in the leading high schools 
in this country, and also in many of the most distinguished in Great Britain. 

Poetry—between 300-400 extracts. 

There is something so purifying in the influence of good poetry that young 
people cannot be too much encouraged in forming a taste for it. 


CLARENCE STRATTON, Director of English in High Schools 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE PERIODICALS 


Criteria for Judging Thought Content in Written English. Zelma 
Langdon Huxtable. Journal of Educational Research, March, 1929. By 
what criteria may we judge the thought content of written English? A 
recent survey of the composition abilities of more than twenty-nine thou- 
sand children in the junior high schools of Los Angeles has given some 
answers to this question. Twelve hundred papers were selected by random 
sampling, checked and evaluated for mechanics, grammar, spelling, and 
thought content by four experienced teachers. After the tabulation of the 
frequency of errors in mechanics, grammar, and spelling, positive corre- 
lation with the four I.Q. levels was established. To discover the correla- 
tion between the complexity of thought expressed and the I.Q., six hun- 
dred of the twelve hundred papers were read with I.Q.’s known and 
descriptive criteria constructed to classify levels of thought expression to 
each of the four 1.Q. levels. These “criteria” comprehended five levels of 
thought complexity: first, inarticulate thoughts; second, unrelated 
thoughts (on sense-perception level); third, related thoughts (on sense- 
perception level); fourth, reflective thoughts; and fifth, creative thoughts. 
The criteria were then checked by classifying the remaining six hundred 
of the twelve hundred papers without knowledge of the I1.Q.’s of the 
writers. The validity of the criteria was established by study of the 1.Q.’s 
of these papers. Although the correlation between complexity of thought 
and I.Q.’s was strongly positive, there were many exceptions. Frequently 
pupils with 1.Q.’s of 140 fell to average or lower levels of accomplishment. 
In view of the marked decrease in mechanical, grammatical, and spelling 
errors among the very bright children as compared with the low and av- 
erage group, it is evident that thought content in composition has not 
been the principal concern of English teachers. In judging compositions 
exemplifying the criteria, it was discovered that a few experienced teach- 
ers could classify the 1.Q. of a junior high-school pupil by reading a 
paragraph or two from his social letter as low, average, or high, about 
four out of five times. 

The Vocabulary Content of Composition Written by College Stu- 
dents. By Paul A. Witty and Mabel Fry. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, February, 1929. An analysis of the vocabulary employed in writ- 
ing composition employed by representative students in five classes of 
upper-classmen and five classes of Freshmen enrolled in the School of Ed- 
ucation and the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Kansas. The 
Inglis Test of English Vocabulary, Form A, was employed to test the stu- 
dent’s reading ability. The results indicate poverty of expression in both 
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groups. Eighty-five per cent of the words written by the Freshmen in 
twenty-five minutes were found in the first one thousand of the Thorn- 
dike Word Book, while 84 per cent of the words used by the upper-class- 
men occurred in the same category. Little growth in this regard is indi- 
cated during the college course. The need for change of emphasis in col- 
lege courses seems apparent. The correlation of the results of the Inglis 
Vocabulary Test with a number of unusual words employed by the stu- 
dents indicates a lack of agreement between the ability to recognize words 
and the tendency to use the words in written work. Training in word rec- 
ognition apparently does not transfer to word usage in composition writ- 
ing. The median number of words written in the twenty-five period by 
the Freshmen was 231, 277 for the upper-classmen. While this shows 
greater fluency for the upper-classmen, the same stock of commonly used 
words appears, and there is little beauty, force, or precision in written ex- 
pression. 

A Survey of English Grammar in the High Schools of Iowa. By 
George D. Stoddard. Journal of Educational Research, January, 1929. 
Forty Iowa high schools participated during the second semester, Febru- 
ary—May, 1927, in the survey reported here. The tests were developed by 
the investigators and given in the high school from Grades IX to XII, in- 
clusive; about seven thousand students were involved in each testing pe- 
riod. The principal findings are: (1) The test proved difficult for lowa 
high-school pupils, but one or two schools reported very high averages for 
each grade. (2) The variation in the performance of individual pupils 
was extremely high. The May testing of students about to graduate from 
high school showed a range in score from 3, or practically zero ability, to 
190, or perfect score. The mean or average score also showed radical dif- 
ferences among the schools. (3) There was, on the whole, a fair gain in 
achievement from Grade IX to Grade XII. (4) Apparently there was lit- 
tle growth in knowledge of spelling and grammar during the final semes- 
ter of the Senior year, even though the February results for individual 
pupils were known to the teacher. (5) The test itself showed a sufficient 
range to permit large gains. Its upper limits were reached by only one or 
two schools. Certain significant questions may be ventured as a result of 
the study: How much is it worth to the individual pupil and to society 
to emphasize the rubrics of English grammar? In view of the low spelling 
level indicated, should spelling be taught in the high school? Is there 
time enough for specific teaching of ten thousand spellings prior to the 
high-school period? Will proficiency in spelling be attained incidentally 
by the high-school pupils through proper habits acquired earlier? In the 
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past ten years what aims in English essentials have been realized? A few 
suggestions are in point; first, surveys of this type, and much more exten- 
sive ones, should be conducted at regular intervals; second, some working 
agreement of the amount of variability which students should be expected 
to show at the end of twelve years of schooling should be set up; third, 
the burden of proof is on those high schools which place chief emphasis 
on literary appreciation rather than mechanics. Thus far, however, there 
is no evidence to show that a high degree of excellence in literary style 
and appreciation results in poor spelling and grammar 

Photographic Measures of Reading Ability. By Miles A. Tinker. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, March, 1929. In this investigation 
of reading performance through photographic measures, the relative va- 
lidity of such measures, the influence and variation of kind and material 
read, and the consistency of these measures was determined. The follow- 
ing results may be listed: (1) Perception time is the most valid photo- 
graphic measure of speed of reading. (2) In reading narrative, pause fre- 
quency is a very good measure, pause duration a good measure, and 
regression frequency a fair measure of reading performance. Contrasted 
with this, it was found that in the reading of scientific prose (study atti- 
tude) pause frequency is a very good measure, regression frequency a 
fair measure, and pause duration a very poor measure of reading per- 
formance. There is only a moderate correlation of 0.46 between perform- 
ance in reading easy narrative and in reading scientific prose for study. 
There is a positive correlation in the reading of scientific prose as com- 
pared with the performance in algebra, a fair correlation with perform- 
ance in simple formulas, and a slight correlation with performance in 
complex formulas. The results also show that changes in the reading situ- 
ation favor inconsistency in reading performance; that is, the greater the 
change in reading attitude, the less the correlation between reading per- 
formance in the different situations. 

The Content of School English. By Charles S. Pendleton. Peabody 
Journal of Education, January, 1929. The school course in English here- 
in recommended consists of six parallel lines or fields which, taken to- 
gether, constitute English as a school subject. These are continuous 
throughout the entire school system, not peculiar to the high-school por- 
tion alone. Important topics are repeated at intervals throughout the six- 
teen years of schooling available to each pupil but are each time readjust- 
ed to the new general level of development to which he has grown. The 
high school stands as a part of a continuous whole, rather than a separate 
undertaking. 
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English is presented, in general, as a social activity—a tool for daily 
use in a world depending for nearly all kinds of success on ability in the 
exchange of ideas by means of language. It is kept as free from merely 
academic content as possible—substance put in for the sake of logical 
completeness, but really of little or no educational worth. Ideas and ma- 
terials which are of historic value chiefly are subordinated to those of no- 
table present-day value. Literature and the appreciation of literature are 
not sacrificed. Ours is not merely, not even primarily, a workaday, hum- 
drum world. 

In the programming of English in the different school grades, an ex- 
perimental procedure is suggested as the only final solution. This should 
be supplemented by a continuously active committee which will adjust 
materials to grades as the results of experimentation in many types of 
school provide greater certainty than we now have. Any arrangement 
stated in any curriculum is frankly considered to be tentative. 

Large topics are preferred, but not too large, and not exclusively. 

Variation from the general program set up is definitely contemplated. 
It should be provided for in detail, not left to the individual teacher to 
devise. 

Standards and minimal essentials for the high school and for each 
grade within it are advocated. The inadequacy of present tools for meas- 
urement is noted, and it is recommended that supervision and inspection 
by men and women with good judgment and good powers of observation 
regarding the progress of the educative process cannot be superseded by 
standard tests until these are developed far beyond those of the present. 





PULITZER WINNER TELLS OF FINDING THEME 


In a recent letter to Paul Green, the young university instructor 
from North Carolina, tells how he first came upon the idea for his prize 
winning play, Jn Abraham’s Bosom. The drama is the story of a half- 
educated North Carolina negro boy and of his effort to improve the con- 
dition of the negroes around him. The tragedy in the play lies in Abra- 
ham McCranie’s ultimate frustration. 

Mr. Green writes: 

I think the suggestion of the play Abraham came to me about ten years 
ago when an old neighbor told me the story of a North Carolina negro boy who 
got his start by getting his mother to buy him a “’rifmatic” and accepting a 
shortened week’s rations for a period of time as payment. (In those days of 
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turpentining, rations for negroes and other hands consisted of three pounds of 
corn meal, four pounds of meat, a peck of black-and-white peas, and a quart of 
molasses per week. So when Abe, in the play, is on short rations to pay for his 
books it means that he, more than likely, gave up his meat to pay the Colonel.) 

There is no original of Abraham except an ideal and composite one. His 
failure as educator is not an unreal conclusion, I think, in view of what has ac- 
tually happened in the southern states where, until recently, the following 
statements had an almost axiomatic validity: ‘Educate a nigger and you’d 
just as well kill him”; “Educate a nigger and you lose a good plough hand” 
“An educated nigger is mean enough to hang.” Yes, we have generally felt 
down here that the jungle-like proclivities of the negro were made more dan- 
gerous by education. And so, with this class of mind around us, it is no wonder 
that poor Abraham McCranie should be misunderstood. True there was as 
much confusion in his own heart as in his environment, but with a fair environ- 
ment he would have come through. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Ruth Evelyn Henderson (A.B. Barnard College; M.A. Teachers 
College) has taught as a secondary-school teacher in the University of 
New Hampshire and at Columbia University. She is now educational 
assistant to the national director of the Junior Red Cross. Her contribu- 
tions have appeared in the English Journal, Survey Graphic, School Life, 
Congregationalist, Scribner’s, Midland, Bozart, Literary Lantern, and the 
Harp. Selections from her work may be found in Braithwaite’s anthology 
for 1928 and the Davis anthology of newspaper verse. 

Russell F. Speirs is now teaching literature and directing dramatics 
at Colgate University. He has contributed articles, poems, and one-act 
plays to a number of magazines, including the North American Review, 
the Drama, Education, Contemporary Verse, Voices, Bozart, and the 
Harp. 

August H. Mason (B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University; Docteur d’Uni- 
versité, Paris) is professor of English at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and a practicing journalist. He has contributed to the Spring- 
field Republican and the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch and is the author 
of Walter Savage Landor, Poéte Lyrique, published by les Presses Uni- 
versitaires, Paris. 

J. B. Priestley is now well known to our readers as one of England’s 
brilliant younger men of letters. He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
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bridge, and for some time was a coach there in English literature. He 
contributes reviews and critical essays to most of the chief literary pe- 
riodicals, notably the London Mercury, and is reader and literary adviser 
to a well-known publishing house. Among his many books are J for One, 
Figures in Modern Literature, The English Comic Characters. In his lat- 
est work, a successful mystery novel, he has made a beginning in fiction. 

R. G. Lowrey (B.S. Mississippi College; Ph.D. Peabody College) 
is professor of English and dean of Blue Mountain College. His previous 
teaching experience was in the secondary schools of Texas, as instructor 
of English in Hillman College, and as a member of the faculty of the 
demonstration school at Peabody College. He recently issued a mono- 
graph, The English Sentence in Literature and in College Freshman 
Composition. 

Levette J. Davidson is professor of English and American literature 
in the University of Denver. He graduated from Eureka College and re- 
ceived graduate degrees from the University of Illinois, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the University of Michigan, where he completed his work for 
the Ph.D. in 1922 with a dissertation on The History of English as a Re- 
quired Subject for the Bachelor’s Degree in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Wanda Orton (M.A. University of Minnesota) is instructor in Eng- 
lish at the West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. She recently won 
third prize in the national essay contest on travel conducted by The 
World Review and the Art Crafts Guild. Current articles are to be found 
in the Wilson Bulletin, The Booklist, and The Aldergate, of London, Eng- 
land. 

Mary Sylvester Cline (A.B. Bryn Mawr College) is head of the 
English department at Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. Her 
articles have appeared in the English Journal, Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, Journal of Educational Method, and her poetry in the Harp and 
Greenwich Village Quill. She is the author of the Junior Theme Pad for 
junior high school composition. 

Rowena Keith Keyes (Ph.D. New York University) is head of the 
department of English, Julia Richman High School, New York City. She 
was formerly head of the department of English in Haaren High School, 
also in New York City. She has taught English in the Bread Loaf School 
and in the extension division of Hunter College. Recommended English 
Readings for High School Pupils (Noble and Noble), Representative 
British Poetry (Merrill), and Story of a Pioneer (Harpers) are among 
the publications she has written and edited. 
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Olive Eden Martin (A.B. University of Illinois) is a member of the 
English faculty of the LaSalle-Peru High School at LaSalle, Illinois. 
Previously she taught English and was assistant principal of the Sullivan, 
Illinois, Township High School, and later served as a member of the 
English faculty of the Champaign High School, Illinois. 

G. J. Neumann is professor of English at Wartburg College, Clinton, 
Iowa. He has written poetry for many years but until recent publication 
in the Midland and English Journal he had not made an offering to the 
public. 

Harriet Caie is known in poetry circles for work she has published 
in Poetry, The Lyric West, The Forge, The Harp, and the English Jour- 
nal. 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems By the Four of Us, and has had 
her work published by the Pasadena Southland and McGroarty’s page of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Edwin Berry Burgum (A.B. Dartmouth; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Illinois) is assistant professor of English at Washington Square 
College of New York University. He has contributed to the Sewanee Re- 
view and is at present writing a work of literary criticism to be published 
next year. 

J. M. Purcell (B.A. University of Montana; M.A. Ohio State Uni- 
versity) is now instructor of English at Purdue University and advanced 
graduate student at New York University. Previous to this he was teach- 
er and principal in the high schools of Montana and instructor of English 
at the Washington Square College of New York University. 

W. B. Gates (B.S. Millsaps College; M.A. Vanderbilt University; 
M.A. University of Michigan) has been a member of the faculties of 
Southwestern University and the University of Texas, and is now asso- 
ciate professor of English in Texas Technological College. He has con- 
tributed to the Sewanee Review. 
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RESEARCH SUMMARIES IN ENGLISH 

Whoever has struggled with the ever-increasing tide of studies and 
half-studies in the fields of grammar, language, and composition will be 
grateful for this clear and fair-minded summary’ by a scholar competent 
in both English and educational research, who can extract from each 
study the essential contribution and indicate clearly its place with refer- 
ence to the whole field. The extent of this field is suggested by Professor 
Lyman’s bibliography of 264 titles, selected from a much wider range, 
and exclusive of the fields of vocabulary and spelling, as well as the entire 
body of reading and literature investigations already summarized by 
Gray. The studies are grouped under the main heads of “Curriculum,” 
“Correct Usage,” ““Written Composition,” and “Methods of Teaching.”’ 
Under each head, the studies are presented mainly by means of carefully 
chosen excerpts, with the important conclusions stated as nearly as possi- 
ble in the authors’ terms. Each chapter is followed by a well-considered 
summary, pointing out the exact point reached by investigations hitherto, 
and suggesting promising lines for further research. 

The critical and interpretative comments which Professor Lyman al- 
lows himself show so fair a judgment and at the same time so much pene- 
tration that one wishes for more extended treatment. There is a whole 
philosophy of composition teaching behind the statement, on page 4, that 
many English investigations are superficial in the respect that “they meas- 
ure pupil products and assume that by so doing they are evaluating the 
manifold intangible processes of mind by which these products were at- 
tained.” Surveys of basic objectives, like those of Pendleton and Zook, 
“do not yield results commensurate with the arduous labor involved 

it is little less than a tragedy to place first in the list of teaching 
objectives, as did the teachers in Pendleton’s study, the ability to spell 
correctly all the words in one’s writing vocabulary.” One is tempted to 
add that the technique of investigation to which Brander Matthews gave 
the name of “nose-counting” almost inevitably results in a concentration 
on some widespread but relatively unimportant detail, the least common 


*Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composi- 
tion. By R. L. Lyman. “Supplementary Educational Monographs,” No. 36. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, January, 1929. 
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denominator of the intelligence of those whose noses are counted. Studies 
of the language practices of daily life (Searson, Clapp, etc.) Lyman 
thinks “would be valuable if they accomplished nothing more than to 
point out the need for a new emphasis on the rhetoric of daily life” to re- 
place the traditional academic classification of narration, exposition, de- 
scription, and argument. The confusing results of studies dealing with 
time-allotments and grade-placement lead him to the sensible generaliza- 
tion: “The most important factor in allocating specific language items to 
any grade is the exact status of the pupils in that grade with respect to 
those items. Therefore, disparity of grade placement corresponding to 
disparity of pupil attainments is inevitable.” 

The very conscientious chapter on investigations in correct usage 
concludes with eleven generalizations (pp. 131-32), of which these have 
special significance: 

The number of technical difficulties in pupils’ speech and writing is small 
in comparison with those presented in traditional courses of study and text 
books. .... A considerable share of the errors collected and statistically 
treated are not errors in the true sense; many are idioms; many are acceptable 
English. .... Composites of formal tests have been found useful as survey 
or group-measuring instruments .. . . but of doubtful value for diagnosing 
specific items difficult for pupils in expression. 


The long disputed question of composition scales is treated with a 
clearer and more unbiassed presentation of evidence both for and against 
the scales than the present reviewer has seen elsewhere. The conclusions 
(pp. 195-97) emphasize the fact that “measurements in the field of com- 
position, quite in line with customary practices in teaching, have exalted 
mechanical and rhetorical elements and have neglected originality, fresh- 
ness, and inventiveness.”’ This result seems to the reviewer to be indubi- 
table, though far from the intent of the scale-makers; scale values are 
based on mass judgment, and mass judgment tends always to eliminate 
individual and specific merit. 

The studies reviewed in the chapter on “Methods of Teaching” are 
in general criticized as exercising inadequate control over teaching con- 
ditions, as failing to isolate single variables for measurement, and as em- 
ploying unsatisfactory criteria of improvement. Yet they “have created 
strong presumptions in favor of certain innovations”: individual rather 
than regimented instruction; larger self-direction for gifted pupils; more 
challenging topics for self-expression. On this point of the stimulating 
power of composition topics, Lyman raises a significant question: 
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Granted that personal experience topics are for the most part popular with 
pupils and teachers, what particular content values, if any, are found in compo- 
sitions written on such topics? . . . . After all, language experiences are in- 
tended to develop habits, and what is most popular may not be what is most 
opportune. 


The entire monograph not only shows where English investigation 
has arrived, but illuminates its past and future course. It should be on 
the desk of every serious student of the profession of English teaching. 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THEME-WRITING FOR THE COLLEGE’ 


The tendencies in college composition-teaching in the last decade 
have been away from theory toward practice guided by models and stim- 
ulated by discussion. Professor Chase’s recent book is distinctly in line 
with this tendency. All reference to rules and precepts is relegated to the 
handbooks of usage now so widespread and prosperous. The tenor of the 
whole work is set by the title which frankly focuses attention on the spe- 
cific problem with which the Freshman is confronted: theme-writing. 
There is no euphuistic discussion of the need and desire for expression; 
there are none of the hampering limitations of conventional “rhetoric” 
and the artificially imposed “four forms of discourse.”’ Instead, with re- 
freshing practicality, the author has arranged her material simply and 
sensibly in the most natural pattern of classification possible: ‘Themes 
of Experience,” “Themes of Fact and Information,” ‘““Themes of Thought 
and Reflection.’”’ Within these groups the selections are admirably chosen 
and ably introduced. I suspect that the introductions will be more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance, but they will not be unique in this 
respect. 

Professor Chase need not apologize for her “exercises.’’? Not only the 
“confused and anxious young instructor” but the worn and weary “old” 
one will welcome them. 

It is impossible to single out selections by name without repeating al- 
most the entire Table of Contents. There is wide variety of subject mat- 
ter, of tone, of form, of interest, of age, and of difficulty. There are 
charmingly happy inclusions from the best of the moderns, and the stand- 


* Constructive Theme Writing. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 609. $2.40. 
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ard classics of English prose are by no means neglected. All are in excel- 
lent taste. It is an eminently satisfactory book of which “common sense” 
is the key-word. In point of view and purpose, in selection, arrangement 
and suggestion, it is marked throughout by this exceedingly valuable and 
sometimes exceedingly rare quality in college teaching. 

If the book has any fault, visible to a first examination, it is in bulk. 
It is too large to be conveniently carried, and one wonders if there exists 
anywhere a course in which all its material can be adequately covered in 
a single year. Perhaps it was not so intended. The format, continuing the 
splendid tradition set by the publishers some years ago, is most attrac- 
tive. It does not look at all like a textbook; and this is by no means the 
least of its many advantages. 

NorMAN J. WHITNEY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT IN CHILDREN 

This is a fundamental and important study,’ containing God’s plenty 
of material for teachers of composition, and particularly for those in 
charge of the preparations of teachers, to consider and use. The author 
sets himself two significant problems: the nature of children’s thinking 
as revealed in their talk, and the relation of what is there discovered to 
the development of such socially important qualities as ability to com- 
municate things approximately straight and true, power to distinguish 
romance from reality, and consideration of other people’s point of view. 

The author discovers, for example, from the careful report and study 
of children playing and talking freely together, that almost half the 
spontaneous talk of children from six to seven years old is completely 
non-social. It is not communication in any real sense, but celebration of 
self, playing with sound, “dual or collective monologue” as the author 
well names it. A most interesting diagram on page 53 gives a clear notion 
of how such talk may be developed normally into “collaboration in 
thought” in discussion and argument. But this requires considerable de- 
velopment in perception. “Although [the child] talks almost incessantly 
to his neighbors, he rarely places himself at their point of view.” Unfor- 
tunately, the growth of power in this region is by no means something 
natural and inevitable; great numbers of bores and other unsocial crea- 
tures never get far enough in it to lift their speech above the six-year 


* Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child. Translated by Mar- 
jorie Warden. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1926. 
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level—far less to arrive at the still more difficult seeing of any subject, 
not merely from another’s viewpoint, but with something like the other’s 
eyes. 

This development of real communication, too, has deep and as yet 
undeveloped relations to such significant powers as knowing whether 
things are told reasonably straight, and detecting the difference between 
reality and romance. “When we think socially,” says M. Piaget, “we are 
far more obedient to the imperative of truth. . . . . If [the child] is 
questioned on what he has heard, he stops inventing, but left to himself 
he will believe what he has made up.” Fortunately, there are less unsat- 
isfactory methods than stopping his inventing; but the essential value of 
distinguishing is, though sufficiently obvious, by no means sufficiently 
attended to in our schoolrooms and elsewhere. The relation of all this to 
a practical consideration of teaching people how to think through devel- 
opment in communication is developed in chapter IV, on “Some Peculiar- 
ities of Verbal Understanding in the Child between the Ages of Nine and 
Eleven.” Working all this over into usable procedures for the teacher 
suggests itself as probably the most important task now confronting us. 
That it is closer to the significant purposes of education than most of our 
present preoccupations hardly needs arguing. 

Our hearty thanks are due Professor Piaget for a sound, valuable 
book, packed with careful record of experimental evidence, with a sound 
statistical treatment, and pointing to basic problems which concern the 
teacher of English most directly. Those teachers colleges in which books 
of this kind’ are reconstructing the curriculum and procedure are going 
to be the centers of light and leading in the next generation. 

S. A. LEONARD 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





USING ENGLISH 

Out of the inkwell into the textbook is a recent sprightly trend in 
English texts, and Using English? should please students with its apt 
cartoons and its modernist cover; the attraction, moreover, does not stop 
with format. 

The spirit in which ninth- and tenth-grade pupils are addressed in 
Part I, on composition content, may be indicated by sample headings: 

* A translation of Piaget’s later Judgment and Reasoning in the Child has been 
recently announced by Harcourt Brace & Co. 

* Using English. By Lucy H. Chapman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Pp. 408. 
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“Using English To Give Pleasure,” “To Develop One’s Own Power of 
Thinking,” “In Making Others Share an Experience,” “In Stimulating 
Imagination,” “In Social Contacts.” Chapter IV is “Opportunity for 
Adventurers”—in writing verse, stories, and plays. In Part II the psy- 
chology of mechanics is recognized in the emphasis on gaining habits and 
skills, and in the abundant use of diagnostic and mastery tests. The ap- 
pendixes contain brief outlines of contracts and minimum essentials. 

It is well that formal grammar is separated from functional grammar. 
If formal “analysis of grammatical relations” appears, by all means let 
it be set off from the rest of mechanics. One reserves a doubt as to 
whether all the functional grammar really functions in speech and writ- 
ing; this book contains much more than Stormzand and O’Shea found 
necessary. Adverse criticism must be directed toward an evident purist 
tendency which insists on such usage as: long wu in fruit, an unabated 
long o in society; the invariable distinction between “shall and will, can 
and may’; if he be found guilty;” the exclusion of guess and all slang 
from good usage. A non-purist is so accustomed, however, to qualifying, 
omitting, and denying sections in handbooks that she can easily deal with 
this phase of an otherwise superior text. 

For the first part of the book there is unstinted praise. The author 
seems to achieve her aim: “The text makes a particular effort to draw 
out the individual, to get him to react to his own environment, and to 
enjoy experience vicariously.” The book will challenge the better pupil, 
delight the spirited teacher, and even refresh a jaded teacher and class. 
The teacher may need to simplify materials somewhat so that the duller 
pupil may reach beyond his unaided grasp—but what’s a teacher for? 
The essential principles of composition are presented effectively, and the 
opportunity for self-expression in realistic situations is offered in sugges- 
tions for a reporter’s notebook and in practicable assignments leading to 
worth-while accomplishment, as proved by the well-chosen examples of 
student writing. Chapter IV is one of a very few sources of definite help 
in stimulating and guiding creative procedure. This chapter merits a 
teacher’s study from the standpoint of method; furthermore, it works; I 
tried out several assignments, with happy results from children and older 
people. 

Miss Chapman’s book will be appreciated by progressive teachers 
and live students. 

CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN THE SERVICE OF YOUTH? 


In the Service of Youth is based in considerable part upon lectures 
delivered by the author to teacher-students and upon articles that have 
appeared in various educational periodicals. From the subtitle, one 
realizes that little effort has been made to give this material close organi- 
zation, but each section, dealing as it does with some vital phase of Eng- 
lish teaching, may be read with interest and profit. The book, which 
bespeaks the attitude of a teacher whose major interest is decidedly in 
favor of individuals instead of curriculums, gives valuable suggestions 
for the choice of material with a real appeal for high-school pupils and a 
variety of methods to secure appreciative reactions from boys and girls. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution is found in the sections on “meth- 
odology.”” According to Mr. Opdycke, “Processes are far more educative 
than results. It is, therefore, more harmful to arrive at even a partially 
acceptable result through a bad method than to arrive at an unsatisfac- 
tory result through a good one.” One realizes, as he reads, that the author 
believes in the methods he advocates, that he has conscientiously tried 
them under ordinary classroom conditions, and that, discounting an 
author’s natural prejudice in favor of plans that he has devised, most of 
Mr. Opdycke’s suggestions are based upon sound principles and are well 
worth trying. 

A somewhat epigrammatic style gives the book a certain dash and 
aptness of expression that jolts one into vigorous mental searching for 
arguments for or against many well-recognized tenets of the profession. 
One may not agree whole heartedly with the idea that a great number of 
our classics are still edited to death, that drudgery can be so easily and 
completely driven out of the composition teacher’s life as the author 
seems to think it can, that socialized recitations and co-operative criti- 
cism work as smoothly and effectively as he suggests, or that the English 
course should bear the brunt of the great task of Americanization. But 
after reading Jn the Service of Youth, one is sure to pay careful attention 
to the editorial work on texts and to question whether many a generally 
accepted practice in English-teaching may not, in truth, be listed as mal- 
practice. 

MABEL GODDARD 


INDIANAPOLIS 


*In the Service of Youth. By John B. Opdycke. Introduction by William Mc- 
Andrew. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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PERSUASIVE SPEAKING!’ 

Mr. McGee has written a book evidently intended as a textbook for 
college classes in public speaking He has not hesitated to discard tradi- 
tional organization and do his own thinking. He has done an admirable 
thing in refusing to try to cover all kinds of speaking in one book, and 
in confining his work to one sort of speaking, thus making it possible for 
a course to be planned around one type which may be to some degree 
mastered in a semester’s or a quarter’s work. The illustrative material 
is largely new, and generally not too lengthy. The book is strong on the 
points of studying the audience and formulating clearly the purpose of a 
speech, and admirably sensible in handling them. It presents standards 
for the phases of speaking treated so that the student knows clearly 
what he is expected to do. It is not so strong on practice as on theory. 
There is a good deal more provision for understanding how to prepare a 
speech than for getting skill in speaking. Details of theory are elaborated 
in many chapters, while details of practice are condensed into one chap 
ter, entitled “Handling Speech Situations.”’ On the whole, the point of 
view is sound and the book is interesting. 

ELIZABETH W. BAKER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





READINGS IN CITIZENSHIP? 

These readings by the supervisor of Americanization in Los Angeles, 
California, are carefully selected to appeal to the immigrant who is keen 
for knowledge and ambitious for a career. A spirit of encouragement 
throughout the book gives an especially patriotic appeal. 

Lindbergh, Edison, Burbank, Lincoln, William James, George Eliot, 
Dolly Madison, modern science and classical literature are all grouped 
into fifty-one lessons for reading, oral English, grammar, and corrective 
exercises. References are given on various subjects for the student whose 
interest is caught by famous biographies. Modern life and references to 
famous people and events made this a textbook far above the average. 

MARJORIE MACCREARY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

* Persuasive Speaking. By John A. McGeem, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
Purdue University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 

* Living English Studies. Edited by Ettie Lee. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 319. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
Dodsworth. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1929. $2.50. 

Frances Volker, slim, shiny, ash blond, “crystal candle-stick of a girl among 
black and white lumps of males,’”’ Sam Dodsworth, huge, muscular, plodding Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturer—what could these two make of this midwestern life 
of ours? The golden fountain played over both alike, but as they drew to middle age 
almost all of the answer was left to Fran. For her as for all other busy, efficient, Amer- 
ican club women and social leaders, culture was her province, as automobiles, money, 
and attendance upon his female were in mingled affection and contempt yielded to 
Sam. Forty-three and fifty; the grown-up children safely married and Sam’s busi- 
ness sold. Twenty years of life before them—new worlds—Europe. But the hard 
brilliance of continental culture was more than a hall of mirrors in which Fran 
found her own beauties and graces endlessly reflected. Here was a proving ground 
which penetrated her childish pretenses, her self-conscious aping of century-old cus- 
toms and manners beyond her comprehension. Even that Victorian toy, her fear- 
born virtue, crumpled at a touch. Dodsworth, under the shock of her infidelity, en- 
dured his travail and discovered her pettiness and artificiality. For a little, tempo- 
rary forgetfulness in the arms of a casual courtesan. Soon Edith Cortwright led him 
by easy paths to a culture in which his own honest gropings were the seeds of a real- 
ization of never-ending growth. 

In this solution of Dodsworth’s difficulty we may have an answer that reflects 
Lewis’s own puzzled gropings for the “not impossible she,” but there is in it small 
solution for the mass of the Dodsworths of America. They must go along with their 
Frans, because, granted their superficiality, there are no better to be had. Where, 
then, is there potential solution? Has Lewis understood his own record ?—Perhaps 
it was Dodsworth’s preoccupation with business, and his consequent failure to awak- 
en Fran to her potential vibrancies in love that were responsible for her fundamental 
incapacity to distinguish the shoddy from the genuine in literature, art, and human 
living. Dodsworth would reply that it was Fran, with her demands for luxurious 
living, who molded him into an efficient, futile machine for dollar-snatching—Fran 
in league with the blind, industrial genii of America. Whatever the cause, or how 
hopeless the cure, Lewis has once more laid bare a source of the cheapness which is 
paralyzing the development of a genuine American culture. 

Procession of Lovers. By Lloyd Morris. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

Great lovers through the ages—Mary Magdalene, Justinian and Theodora, 
Sappho, the Borgias, Heloise and Abelard, Ingram and Kit Marlowe—these walk 
here for brief unquiet hours, heightened by the magnificence and suffering, and en- 
during beauty of their passion. Ancient Rome and Greece, Renaissance Italy, Medie- 
val France, and Elizabethan England are their varied playgrounds, but neither the 
corrosion of time or place has dimmed their shining splendor nor flecked the per- 
fection of their universality. All are enveloped in the grandeur that moves all single- 
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hearted devotion—a sublime and reckless disregard for the hesitations, petty grub- 
bing, and penny-catching antics of common humankind. The story appears in a 
modern setting after the fashion of the cycle tales of Boccaccio, but the form is of 
passing moment. The work is prescient because from it emerges a renewed assurance 
of passionate fidelity and the pitiless tragedy of the endless procession of love. Each 
magical re-creation of character and of love’s ecstacies is a sharp and absorbing 
reminder of their loss to all who have been young lovers. 


A Good Marriage. By Mary Brearley. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 

292. $2.00. 

Endless processionals of marrying and giving in marriage down the sharp slope 
of recorded time. But where shall we find the good marriage? Where is one that 
soars, and soaring, endures? We know many good marriages of the stamp detailed 
in this novel: Tom and Faith Grandy seem suited to each other so well in their be- 
ginning, yet in the middle years a slow, graying chain of just one day and then an- 
other—vapid, empty, marital relationships. They lived together, they dutifully 
brought up their average youngsters, but in the end we ask—for decency, for beauty, 
for love—would it have been better to have had no marriage at all or to have had 





a broken marriage? Is it for such insipid, shallow, and dishonest living as this that 
husbands and wives work and endure? Is there no way mating can be a lovely 
thing from magical beginning on to the end? Must so many humankind look back 
over the range of life saying, ““The past is a bucket of ashes”? 


Portrait of Ambrose Bierce. By Adolphe De Castro. New York: Century Co., 

1929. Pp. 351. $3.50. 

Bitter Bierce, stormy petrel of American journalism, as his intimate friend and 
co-worker, Dr. Danziger, knew him. The major events of his tempestuous life are 
here: the early days in California, the pilgrimage to London, the return to San 
Francisco for a lifetime of work, and strong evidence at last that his death came at 
the order of the Mexican bandit, Villa. The book is sharp and gives the reader the 
touch of the man: thwarted, passionate satirist, eminent critic, flashing, inspired 
journalist, courageous soldier, able father, and inspired lover. The book is exact and 
moving, warm, and varicolored with the tense activity of one of America’s most 
neglected great men of letters. 


The Last Home of Mystery. By E. Alexander Powell. New York: Century 
Co., 1929. Pp. 332. $4.00. 


In the vein of Mother India. Another thriller for the “holier than thou’s” 
whose repressed nervous systems demand shockers, strong literary liquor that will 
provide suitable reasons for hating their fellow-man. There are tales of the strange 
customs of the people of India—“Unclean Gods,” the wives of the gods, child-wives, 
temple prostitutes—all written in the best movie manner. Those who have not been 
to India and who wish to relieve the tedium of daily living with this, and the thrill 
of elephant hunting, camping on Mount Everest, and an inspection of the fantastic 
temples of the golden cities of Patan and Bhatgaon will find the volume to their 
taste. 
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Gudrun. By Margaret Armoud. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 


215. 
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Gudrun and the Liebelungenlied are to Teutonic peoples an Jliad and an Odys- 
sey. This spirited prose translation of the Gudrun retains its full force and vigor as 
a dramatic account of the adventure of King Hagen of Ireland in his battles against 
Hettel of Hegeling Land. The driving motive is the story of the abduction, long 
imprisonment, and dramatic rescue of Gudrun. Much of the fire of Beowulf stirs in 
the ringing battle scenes and the struggle of the Vikings against sea and storm. 


Craft of Poetry. By Clement Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 19209. 

Pp. 380. 

It is not often that a poet sends his fellow-writers and readers his intimate 
notebook from his workshop. This feeling of constant awareness of the travail of 
creation endows the volume with an authoritativeness which textbooks seldom have, 
fusing charm, validity, and breadth of scholarship. In its five chapters is a thorough 
summary of the historical, metrical, and aesthetic values of verse and poetry. 


Dr. Johnson. By Christopher Hollis. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 

266. $3.00. 

Racy and amusing anecdotes are here, and vivid character sketches of Burke, 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Mrs. Thrale; but they have more justification in 
this volume than to serve as a brilliant exercise in miscellaneous compilation. Mr. 
Hollis has made effective use of these and important source materials to answer the 
one significant question for our generation: Why was Johnson so important a figure 
in his own day? What was the source of the power through which he captured the 
imagination of his generation? Why is he remembered today? Here is an effective 
answer that constitutes an original contribution to biography. 


The Novelist of Vermont. By John E. Flitcroft. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 329. $3.50. 
A “first” biography of Daniel Pierce Thompson, a scholarly, critical work of 
unusual thoroughness and much interest to students of early American fiction. 


Shakespere’s Silences. By Alwin Thaler. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press, 1929. Pp. 278. $3.50. 

This examination of the curious silences in Shakespere’s plot management as 
well as the notable silences of certain great characters is proof that Shakespere had 
a technique of silence. Recognition of this neglected aspect of Shakesperean criti- 
cism makes possible a fresh interpretation in dramatic technique that will be a val- 
uable addition to the equipment of the scholar. 


The Elizabethan Jig. By Charles Read Baskervill. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 641. $5.00. 

Scholarly, historical, and critical summary of the rise and decline of this minor 
form of the play, with its background, its art, and its influence. The second half of 
the volume is made up of the text of selected jigs printed in English and German. 
Musical notation accompanies a few. 
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The Making of Literature. By R. A. Scott-James. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 396. $3.00. 

Twenty-nine critical lectures on great world-literature, ranging from Homer to 

T. S. Elliott. Although there is a well-defined relation and a steady, progressive de- 

velopment of point of view, each one of the units stands by itself as an essay in in- 

terpretation and evaluation of literary values. 

Stuart Politics in Chapman’s Tragedy of Chabot. By Norma Dobie Solve. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 1929. Pp. 176. $2.50. 
Intensive, scholarly investigation is directed here to the source and date of the 

tragedy of Chabot. The study fills a gap left by the inquiry of Professor Koeppel, 

materially narrows the time-limits set for the writing of the play, and proposes a po- 
litical interpretation. The appendixes contain a “Chronological Table,” a report on 

“The Licensing of The Tragedy of Chabot,” chapter ix of Pasquier’s Les Recherches 

de la France, from which the greater part of the play was taken, and a Bibliography. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. XIV. Collect- 
ed by H. W. Garrod. New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 126. 
Six essays on the classics: “The Poet’s Dictionary,” by Oliver Elton; “Mar- 

lowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus,” by Percy Simpson; “Johnson’s Irene,” by 

David Nichol Smith; “Charlotte Bronté,” by Janet Spens; “Tennyson and Wales,” 

by Herbert Wright; “Ancrene Wisse and Hali Meidhad,” by J. R. R. Tolkien. 

New Light on “Piers Plowman.” By Allan H. Bright, with a Preface by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Chambers. New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 


The results of late research are brought together here. 
Notes on Language and Style. By T. E. Hulme. Seattle, Washington: Univer- 
sity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 27. $0.65. 

Jottings from the journal of the brilliant young English philosopher. This 
chapbook supplements the volume of his reflections published in 1924 
The Anatomy of Emotion. By Edward William Lazell. New York: Century 

Co., 1929. Pp. 267. $3.00. 

The philosophy, origin, and conflict of the emotions in their work of develop- 
ing personality. In his analysis of the destructive emotions—fear, anger, hate, blame, 
self-pity, sensitiveness, and wanderlust, and the constructive emotions, such as love 
Dr. Lazell has drawn upon his wide experience in handling nervous diseases at the 
Camp Custer Military Hospital, both during the War and since that time 
The Conjure Woman. By Charles Waddell Chesnutt. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

One of the first, as it remains the best, of the novels of negro life. Uncle Julius 
is own brother to Uncle Remus. 

Mazeppa. By Juljusz Slowacki. Translated by Cecilia Dolenga Wells and Carl- 

ton F. Wells. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Alumni Press, 1929. Pp. 73. 

$0.75. 


A remarkable prose translation of this great historic Polish tragedy. 
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Oxford Poetry, 1928. Edited, with a plea for better criticism, by Clere Par- 
sons and B. B. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 59. 
Songs and essays in verse and poetry that reflect the literary attitudes of con- 
temporary Oxford students. Of use for stimulus and comparison in creative writing 
courses, 


Theodore Hook and His Novels. By Myron F. Brightfield. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1928. Pp. 381. $4.00. 

Eight scholarly chapters of biography on Hook’s career as editor, journalist, 
government official, dramatist, courier, and novelist, interwoven with many bright 
threads of the literary and social life of England. In the Appendix is a complete 
bibliography and synopsis of his novels. 


Masks in a Pageant. By William Allen White. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. oo. 

In a frightfully entitled (Kansas fling again?) book, Masks in a Pageant the 
sage of Emporia portrays some of our famous and notorious political leaders of the 
past—Croker, Platt, Bryan, Roosevelt, Harding among them. Some of the cartoons 
are worth the price of admission. One of the characterizations I like best is this: 
“Mostly Roosevelt was canine and spiritually kicked dirt behind him and barked.” 

CLARENCE STRATTON 

CLEVELAND 


School and Society in Chicago. By George S. Counts. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 367. $2.50. 
The dramatic story of public education in Chicago illuminated by the striking 
history of the last decade. Few other men in the United States are so well qualified 
to state the case of administering instruction in industrial society. 


College or Kindergarten. By Max McCann. New York: The New Republic, 

1928. 

If you went to college or if you are going to send your son or daughter, you 
should not miss College or Kindergarten by Max McCann, Dean of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. It is a well-printed, paper-bound volume published by the New Republic as one 
of a long series which the general public should know better. In this age of over- 
priced books, it is a delight to get thoughtful material for only one dollar. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 
CLEVELAND 
Horace Walpole. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. $1.25. 


Not the politician, but the man of letters: writer of romances, mediocre poetry, 
and the gayest, most delightful letters in the language. 


The Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence. By Lowell Thomas. New York: Century 
Co., 1927. Pp. 293. $2.00. 
The dramatic story of Lawrence in Arabia rewritten for the junior and senior 
high schools. 
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The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters. By Hermann Hagedorn. Illustrated by Frank 
Godwin. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1927. Pp. 164. 
Really interesting dreams of a live schoolboy studying the Constitution of the 
United States. Junior high school home reading, correlating with civics. 


The Authentic Life of Bill the Kid. By Pat F. Garrett. Edited by Maurice 
Garland Fulton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 233. $2.50. 
The adventures of this famous western desperado related by the sheriff who 
killed him. Well suited to the interests of the adolescent boy. 


The Play’s the Thing. By Herbert F. Allen. Cedar Rapids, lowa: Torch Press, 
1927. Pp. 104. 
Four essays on the “Enjoyment of Tragedy,” “The Modernity of Aristophane,” 
“Biographic Drama,” and the “Cynic Utopias.” 


New Essays. By Oliver Goldsmith. Now First Collected and Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Ronald S. Crane. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. Pp. 147. $3.00. 

These eighteen essays now printed for the first time in book form contain a 
complete prose Deserted Village which appeared eight years before the poem. 


TEACHING 


The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By William S. Gray, and Ruth 

Munroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

Adult education is possible in large measure only through establishing effective 
reading habits and through constant use of the library. This carefully focused 
study was an attempt “to discover what is in the experience of some persons which 
causes them to acquire and continue desirable habits of reading and what is lacking 
from the experience of others which leaves them without such habits.” The answers 
in this preliminary study comprise (1) a digest of the investigations of reading and 
related subjects which have a bearing on adult education; (2) human interest case 
studies of about three hundred adults representing various social groups, to deter- 
mine the influences which account for their reading habits; and (3) plans for addi- 
tional investigation which will contribute to a clear understanding of adult reading 
problems. The case studies are of particular value because they furnish a valuable 
body of basic types for the further investigation and interpretation that will come 
after advanced studies have been made. It is a pioneer effort in our most promising 
educational field. 


The Versification of Robert Browning. By Harlan H. Hatcher. Columbus, 

Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1928. Pp. 195. 

Scholarly investigation of the prosody of Browning which indicates by a mi- 
nute examination of his poems the metrical principles upon which he worked. De- 
tailed treatment is given such items as his variations in blank verse, elision, enjamb- 
ment, his rhyme, stanza forms, his couplets, trochaic verse, and his imitations of 
classical metres. 
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Cavins Test in American Poetry. By L. V. Cavins. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co. 


Précis Test. By Irvin C. Poley. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Co. 

Standard Achievement Test on Principles of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
By C. W. Odell and M. E. Herriott. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co. 


English Vocabulary Tests for High School and College Students. By W. T. 
Markham. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Oral English. By Elizabeth Whitemore Baker. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 

1928. Pp. 241. 

Not a dull page or line of pedaguese in this forthright text for the secondary 
class in oral English. The author has thrown away the stereotypes and based her 
work not only on student interests and activities but on living, breathing boys and 
girls. Page 1 opens with a story that is certain to catch the eye and convince the 
secondary pupil of the need of cultivating his speech. Incidents and stories that are 
as vivid and readable as the American Boy follow after and pack the book; and 
every one leads to a communication situation brimful of interest for high-school boys 
and girls. Among others, there are sections on announcements, talks for special oc- 
casions, after-dinner speeches, interviews, conversation, and business meetings. Point- 
ed photographs of young people in oral activities enliven the text and give added 
impulse to many of the sections. The exercises and suggestions for practice are 
pithy and suggest genuine problems. Improvements will, of course, follow in the 
making of oral English texts, but this human book marks a milestone. It is a splen- 
did example of the modern text which speaks the language of the child and is an 
outgrowth of student living. 


New English Composition. Book I. By Edwin L. Miller. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 200. 


This text for the eighth, ninth, or tenth year of school is the first of a series of 
four planned to cover the secondary school course. The volume is organized on the 
project-problem plan, with the material in each chapter centralized as closely as pos- 
sible about a single problem. The whole book is organized about a series of large 
problems. Socialization and the idea of having pupils communicate to an audience 
has been attempted by club activities, informal discussions, and contests. To provide 
for individual differences, individual problems and exercises are provided in each 
chapter. For both slower and faster groups the exercises on grammar, capitaliza- 
tion, and usage are intended as corrective features supplementary to the main pur- 
pose of the book: stimulation and improvement of ability in speaking and writing. 


Handy Book of English Composition. By Ruth M. Whitfield. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 335. 


The Handy Book is unusually complete in matters of convention, contains a 
considerable amount of rhetoric, and provides 1,100 drill exercises. Clearness and 
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effectiveness are emphasized. Precepts are positive rather than negative, with the 
correct illustrations before the incorrect ones. The numbering system seems simple. 
In usage and in sentence structure there is some purism. 


Cambridge Lessons in English, Books II and III. By George Sampson. Cam- 

bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. 284. 

Practical grammar as worked out in the British preparatory schools corre- 
sponding to our junior high schools. Statements of principles are illustrated by exer- 
cises that are intended to increase the pupils’ vocabulary, accustom them to the con- 
struction of sentences, and develop a sense of right and wrong in the conduct of 
language. The grammar is frankly empirical. There are no definitions. English 
teachers in American junior and senior high schools will find the volumes distinctive, 
particularly in the larger emphasis on vocabulary building. 


English for Daily Use. By Edna L. Sterling and Miriam E. Cole. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 288. 

Organized as a high-school text on the “unit” or “contract” plan of laboratory 
procedure. Concrete problems are presented to lead the pupil through a habit-form- 
ing process to his highest level of attainment. The primary purpose is to furnish 
ample material for the mastery of correctness in the fundamentals of usage. Nice 
grammatical distinctions have been omitted. 


Oral English and Debate. By Lyman M. Fort. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1929. Pp. 314. 

For a year or a single semester’s non-technical work in the high-school speech 
class. The aims of U.S. Bulletin No. 2, “The Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools,” are closely followed, in particular in the stress given to the practical prob- 
lems of conversation, classroom recitations, and group talks. 


Elements of Public Speech. By J. K. Horner. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 313. $1.80. 

Primarily designed as a text for extempore speaking in college classes, although 
it may well be used as a beginning book. The plan adopted is the presentation of 
the essential elements from a practical viewpoint, centering attention constantly on 
the attempt to communicate meaning, to stimulate thought, and to give opinion. De- 
livery is given constant emphasis throughout the statement of principles and the 
exercises. Passages for memorizing are provided to enable the teacher to diagnose 
speech defects and give scope to instruction in emphasis and inflection. There are 
also passages of prose and poetry for training in enunciation, inflection, and the 
portrayal of various shades of meaning. Exercises have been provided at the end of 
each chapter. 


Argumentation and Debate. By J. Walter Reeves. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 96. $0.60. 

Here is a simplified text for the high-school class in debate built for schools 
whose course of study provides for approximately sixteen lessons. The volume is 
also adapted for use in debating clubs and societies and for short courses in the 
Freshman year of college. 
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An English Grammar. By William T. Wynn. Milledgeville, Georgia: Georgia 

State College for Women, 1929. Pp. 152. 

Advanced grammar in concise form for class study. The illustrative sentences 
were chosen from science, literature, history, and religion, and embody established 
facts or nobly expressed ideas. No incorrect forms have been included. The correc- 
tions, additions, and other changes in this revised edition increase its usability. 


Tests for Studies in Grammar. By Mabel C. Hermans. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1929. 

Padded practice exercises that deal with the usage of parts of speech, sentence 
analysis, punctuation, phrases, and sentence recognition. A modern feature of the 
proofreading drill is the use of story and essay selections in lieu of disconnected 
numbered sentences. 


Gateway to English Literature with Selected Readings for Class Study. By 

Benjamin A. Heydrick. New York: Noble & Noble, 1929. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

Part I of this secondary school text covers the history of English literature 
from the beginnings in Beowulf and the work of Caedmon, Bede, and Alfred to H. 
G. Wells, Noyes, Bennett, and Dunsany. Part II offers selected readings from the 
early English and Scottish ballads through the work of the classical leaders, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning. Two of the moderns, 
Rudyard Kipling and Alfred Noyes, are represented. Instructors who wish to make 
use of a single book containing both history of literature and readings will find the 
workmanship thorough. 


Readings from British Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 446. $3.50. 

Representative extracts from British and Irish plays to be used as a companion 
volume to the earlier general history, British Drama. The entire course of the Eng- 
lish play is covered, from the mysteries through the moralities and the Renaissance 
down to Shaw and Pinero. The work is divided into sections: medieval, early 
sixteenth century, nineteenth century, and modern. More than one hundred inform- 
ing examples are included with short biographical sketches and supplementary data. 
Some of the representative passages are from lesser plays which have never been re- 
printed or are to be found only in limited and scholarly editions. 





































THE KING’S FOOL Most Satisfactory! 


By DOROTHY CLARK 





Highly recommended for high school or private school | WISCONSIN SENTENCE 


erformance. 


“One of our most successful productions.” G. L. Un- RECOGNITION 


verzagt, formerly Dramatic Director of Glendale Col- 


“I have so much enjoyed reading this charming 
and beautiful play.”” Dorothea Shute, English Depart- | TESTS V and VI 


ment, House in the Pines. Price 35 cents a copy, in- 


cluding incidental music 90 cents per hundred 

Permission to present ““The King’s Fool” may be ob- 

tained from THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
A. E. WALBRIDGE, Agent | | TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


| 








23 Main Street Saint Johnsbury, Vermont 6705 Yale Avenue Chicago 
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COLLEGE READINGS IN 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


By KENDALL B. TAFT, JOHN F. MCDERMOTT, DANA O. JENSEN 


Of the English Department, Washington University 


OT “just another” book of essays. This text for freshman composition 
classes, is a book of ideas primarily. The editors have made their selection 
on the following principles: 
—That each essay must be provocative and vigorous. 
—That each must be simply written; not above the student’s head. 


—That conflicting opinions on various topics be procured, whenever possi- 


ble, and placed in juxtaposition. 


In following out these principles the editors have gleaned from a large field 
magazine articles and contemporary writings. Over fifty essays are gathered 
under the following topics: Prejudices. The American Scene. Government. 
Business. College and Education. Sports. Science. Religion. Ethics. Manners. 
Aesthetics. Literature. In press 

























SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE 


By STEWART BEACH 
Associate Editor of The Outlook, Former Lecturer on Short Story Writing, 
New York University. 


HIS book is entirely fresh in its point of view and in every way practical. 
It contains one of the most original and sensible discussions of short-story 
writing available. The author describes only that technique which can be mas- 
tered by any intelligent student, and he omits the aspects of writing which can- 
not be taught and which are, for the most part, the result of exceptional ability 
or genius. It avoids also the conventional rhetorician’s approach. 
Chapters: Introducing the X-Ray Method. Snares for the Reader’s Attention. 
Beginning the Story. Construction. Building the Plot. The Mechanics of Sus- 
pense. Telling the Story. Character. Types of Narration. Preparing for Mar- 
keting the Short Story. Ready in Fune 
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